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THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


ECHOES OF THE WEEK. 


The hero of the day in the United States is probably the un- 
daunted cooper, Mr. C. D. Graham, an Englishman by birth, 
long domiciled in Philadelphia. You will have read in the 
daily papers how Mr. Graham’s pluck and ingenuity have 
enabled him to shoot the Rapids just below the Falls of 
Niagara, and to skirt the whirlpool without incurring the fate 
of brave, foolhardy Captain Webb. This is not the place in 
which to giye a lengthened description of the barrel invented 
and constructed by Mr. Graham, and in which the valiant cooper 
ensconced himself. I-wish just to quote_a few words of Mr. 
Graham's own narrative :— 


It was awful hot in there. While I was drifting slowly up above, I 
thonght I'd die; but the water cooled me, and didnt wet me very much— 


for you see I was inside the canvas. When I got to the whirlpool I took off the 
cover, and condd see out ; but T was carried along so fast that T put it on 
again,.in a hurry. Then I got dizzy with rolling over,and pretty sick in my 
stomach. Tn the Devil's Hole Rapids T got the worst shaking up, Then T 
was all right enough until they pulled me out. T never want to try it again 
forfun, Ill do it again for money, pretty quick. : 


There it is. Behold a worthy mechanic earning good wages ; as 
brave as a lion—braver, perhaps, for the lion is declared hy 
some travellers to be a brute as cowardly as he is ferocious. 
The cooper of Philadelphia is evidently a skilled artisan, 
with a strong inventive faculty. Why does he not invent 
something useful—say, a machine for paying one’s debts, or 
keeping one’s temper, or staving off old age, and patent the 
instrument and make a fortune by it? But no; this incon- 
sequent cooper is willing to risk his life again (if he can 
make any money by it) by the performance of a senseless, 
useless feat of dare-devildom. If the foolhardy cooper tries to 
shoot the Rapids a second time, somebody whom I know will 
bet long odds that Mr. Graham will be suffocated in his tub, if 
he be not sucked into the whirlpool and dashed to atoms, 


Mem. I.: The last time that I was at Niagara a lady and 
her husband were living in a pretty villa on the American 
shore of the Niagara river, just above the Falls. One after- 
noon the lady and her husband had a quarrel. Such things 
will happen in connubial life ; and, of course, in this case the 
husband was in the wrong. At all events, stung to temporary 
madness, the lady rushed out of the house, through her garden, 
and flung herself into the Niagara river. She had no safety- 
barrel, poor thing. She went over the Falls, and into the 
Rapids; and all that was ever found of her, a few weeks after- 
wards, was one bronze kid boot with a foot in it. 


Mem. II. : Sam Patch shot, not the Rapids, but the Cataract 
itself, in a birch bark canoe, more than fifty years ago. Suc- 
cessful the first time, he perished miserably the second. Take 
counsel, brave cooper of Philadelphia. Busy yourself with 
hoops and staves and bungholes for casks that can be turned 
to useful purposes—say, to hold palm oil or port wine. Leave 
Niagara alone. She is twin-sister to the Sphinx—the sister 
who does not hold her tongue through the ages, but talks and 
talks for ever and ever. More perilous she than her kins- 
woman by the Nile ; for the first conundrum she propounds to 
her victims she sometimes permits them to guess success- 
fully. The vain creatures think that they can solve the riddle 
a second time; and then Niagara devours them. 


Has an exhaustive history of duelling ever been written? 
Task for two reasons. First, because the thirty-first number 
of that remarkably interesting publication “ Paris lustré” is 
devoted to a series of lithographs and “chromos” illustrative of 
“Le Duel et L’Escrime.” There is a picture of the famous duel 
between the good Chevalier Bayard and the Castilian Hidalgo 
Don Alonzo de Soto-Mayor. Another plate represents the three 
duels fought at the end of the seventeenth century by 
Mademoiselle de Maupin. Notable naval, military, and 
civilian duels are also pictorially treated in the most graphic 
manner. There have even been schoolboy duels. One of these 
juvenile combats of two is mentioned in Charles Dickens's 
“ American Notes”; but the exhaustive history of the Duello— 
where is that to be found? Did the versatile Mr. Andrew 
Steinmetz ever try his hand at such a work? 


Now for reason the second. A married French gentleman 
residing in some town in the Department of the Ariége was, 
with more or less reason, jealous of a young gentleman living 
in the same town. The indignant Benedict, resolved upon 
avenging his honour, proceeded to a gunsmith’s shop to 
purchase a revolver. Strangely enough, he found in the shop 
the yery young gentleman whom it is to be presumed he 
intended to shoot, and who had also come to buy a pistol. 
Burning with rage, Benedict turned his six-shooter to its 
horrible purpose, on the spot. The young gentleman replied 
with his own “ persuader”; and the two bloodthirsty maniacs 
exchanged no less than ten shots. The young gentleman alone 
was wounded. The married madman was tried for the attempt 
to murder, and was, of course, acquitted by a sympathetic jury. 


‘ The revolver, a weapon which was xof invented by Colonel 
Colt—it is only a modification of and an improvement on a 
revolying pistol which was in use in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth—is becoming more than a nuisance. It has grown 
to the dimensions of a curse, all over the world. Jealous or 
maltreated ladies, cowardly and ruffianly burglars, tom-fools, 
hair-brained shopboys, have taken to carrying revolvers, and to 
using them, too, with a vengeance. The indiscriminate pos- 
session of a revolyer should not be permitted by the law. 
These lethal things should be numbered; a heavy duty should 
be imposed on them, and the name of every purchaser should 
be registered. It should become as difficult for an un- 
authorised person to buy a revolver as I hope it is for 
anybody but a medical man to buy prussic acid. 


Here is a curious coincidence. The other morning I. was 
reading in a great daily journal a leading article on the 
subject of the absurd notification recently published in Le 
Nord, the organ of the Russian Government in Brussels, to 
the effect that henceforward no Muscovite decoration would 
be conferred on British, American, or Swiss subjects, inas- 


_I asked myself, more than once, “Is this sensational ; 


much.as Great Britain; the United States, and Switzerland did 
not confer decorations on Russian subjects. The article was 
not- by any means complimentary to Russia; and in the 
course of reading it I came on the following passage :— 


Russia has been for a long time past irremediably bankrupt—so 
bankrupt, indeed, that she is ignorant of the dimensions of her own 
insolvency, since her illimitable and inconyertible paper currency is supple- 
mented every month by forged rouble notes to a vast but unknown amount, 
the plates for which are systematically forged in every European capital, 
while the notes themselves are as systematically smuggled across the 
Russian frontiers. 


Now, I know Russia and the Russians tolerably well, and have 
known them from the year 1857. Reading the above paragraph, 
is this 
exaggerated? Are Russian bank-notes really forged in the 
great European capitals”? I turned over the paper and read 
the police report. Therein I found that two Polish Jews had 
been further examined before Alderman Sir Robert Carden for 
haying in their possession three wooden blocks bearing the 
impression of a Russian twenty-five rouble note. The 
prosecution alleged that the accused had contemplated issuing 
these spurious notes to the number of fifty thousand, represent- 
ing a value of a hundred and twenty-five thousand pounds 
sterling. I remembered then that I had repeatedly read police 
reports, setting forth how in London, Paris, and Berlin, 
prisoners (in most cases from Poland) had been charged with 
illicitly contributing to the expansion of the paper currency of 
the Autocrat. 


A capital story comes from Dublin about the opening of the 
new baths and wash-houses by Eblana’s energetic Lord Mayor, 
Mr. Sullivan, M.P. The programme had been formally carried 
out, when somebody suggested that the advantages of the new 
swimming-bath could not be better demonstrated than by the 
chief magistrate of the ancient city on the Liffey taking the 
first plunge. Happy thought! The Lord Mayor at once 
assented to the proposal. In a few moments his Lordship was 
en cuerpo, or “all face,” as the Samoan Islanders say. I saw 
a great many of them who were “all face,” when I was at 
Apia, in March, 1885; but then, they were so beautifully 
tattooed. As for the Lord Mayor of Dublin, he took a “sensation 
header into the bath” ; the Town Clerk dutifully follo.ved suit ; 
and the result was a challenge swimming-match, which the 
Lord Mayor won. 


No good story without a predecessor. All lawyers, and 
many laymen, have heard of the late Vice-Chancellor Sir 
Lancelot Shadwell. He was a very aquatic Judge; he had a 
villa somewhere on the Thames, near Roehampton, if I 
remember right, and in the swimming season he passed most 
of his leisure not on, but in, the water. One very hot morning, 
in an unusually sultry Long Vacation, two legal gentlemen came 
down to Sir Lancelot’s villa. The Vice-Chancellor, who was 
Vacation Judge, was, of course, in the water, disporting among 
the swans of silvery Thames. The legal gentlemen— 
counsel instructed by solicitor—were urgently desirous of 
obtaining an ad interim injunction. Sir Lancelot, standing 
up to his waist in the water, attentively listened to the state- 
ment made ; then, with great gravity, said, “ Take your rule,” 
and then, joining his palms in the most pointed manner, struck 
out in the direction of Putney. 


I tell the tale as it was told tome. Possibly, its hero may 
have been Judge Jefferies, or Bacon, or Sir Thomas More. The 
last named Chancellor lived at Chelsea, and, in all probability, 
frequently bathed in the Thames. Yes, my steam-launching 
friends—why dosteam-launchers squabble so often among them- 
selves?—it was once quite a practicable thing to bathe in the 
Thames quite close to London. It was while Leigh Hunt was 
bathing above bridge that he first saw Byron—that Byron, 
you will remember, who once swam the Hellespont, and was 
generally as fond of swimming as is the happily: extant 
Mr. Algernon Charles Swinburne. 


I rejoice to say that I met the last-named mellifluous bard 
on one of the rare occasions on which I have met anybody 
away from home since I returned to this dear, delightful, 
dingy, dismal, dreary country at the end of April last. I 
chanced on Mr. Swinburne at a notable supper party at the 
Grosvenor Gallery. I had not seen him for years; and it was 
good to find him hale and hearty looking, and with the old 
fire—the fire that burns only in the lamp of Genius—in his 
eye and in his speech. I only wish that Mr. Swinburne would 
leave politics alone. The Distressed Compiler is trying his 
very best to leave them alone. I make a slip now and then 
in venturing upon an opinion on public matters; but I hope 
I shall end as a moderate Whig. Oliver Cromwell was a 
moderate Whig; and he made a very good end of it indeed, 
although after his decease his remains were rather unhand- 
somely treated by the high Tory party. 


What ! Is the coil of the controversy touching the retention 
or the contrary of colour in old water-colour drawings to stretch 
till the crack of doom? Mr. Collingwood Smith, R.W.S., and Mr. 
J. C. Robinson are now at issue touching not only the tone of 
a water colour by De Witte, but the age of the paper on which 
it is painted. May I venture to contribute a mite of personal 
experience in the matter? Ihave had for three-and-twenty 
years, framed and glazed, and exposed to full daylight on a 
drawing-room wall, a water-colour drawing by Emanuel De 
Witte. It is not dated ; but, when it is borne in mind that 
the ill-conditioned painter of Amsterdam was born in 1607, 
and died in 1692, I suppose I am not very wrong in assuming 
that my drawing is more than two hundred years old, for it is 
in the later and best manner of De Witte. 


The picture is an allegorical composition—Mars, Bacchus, 
Apollo, and Virorum, capering on parti-coloured clouds—the 


whole, with one exception, so brilliant in hue that it might have _ 


been painted yesterday, with the newest moist water colours that 
Messrs. Winsor and Newton or Messrs. Roberson could furnish. 
Only, the highest lights are in’ body-colour, of which white 
lead is evidently one of the components; and the white has, 
consequently, oxidised, and turned a reddish-brown. Other- 
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wise, the picture can hold its own with its neighbours—a 
Keeley Halswelle, a Gustave Doré, and two William Beverlys, 
less than ten years old. 


Mem. : Close by is a tiny Stothard—a group of Cupids 
glowing with colour. But it is in purest water colour, the high 
lights being the white of the paper itself. 


Go for a ramble in the churches of Amsterdam if you would 
become acquainted with De Witte at his best. Lord Ronald 
Gower should know all about him—the ease and variety of his 
drawing, the harmony of his colour, the delicacy of his touch. 
And what a surly, growling, cantankerous old curmudgeon was 
this gifted Dutchman, to be sure ! He was always insulting some- 
body, and much preferred to abuse people who were illustrious. 
“Tf the King of the Bullocks” he said to the Consul of the 
King of Denmark, who had come toinspect a work commissioned. 

~from De Witte by his Royal master, “ doesn’t like my picture, I 
daresay I can sell it to the King of the Pigs.’ When he was 
a very old man, he had a furious quarrel one morning with his 
landlord, and rushed out and drowned himself, justas the poor 
lady at Niagara did. 


T see that a siatue of Diderot was unveiled on July 13, at 
Paris, in the Place St. Germain des Prés, in the presence of a 
large crowd, not cne in five hundred of whom had probably 
ever read a single line of the once-famous encyclopzdist’s 
writings. Nor in England, I should imagine, do many people, 
with the exception of the Right Honourable John Morley, 
who has written an admirable book on “ Diderot and the 
Encyclopedists,’ know or care much about the disreputable 
philosopher of whom the Tsarina Catherine II. was so fond. 
The Distressed Compiler admires Diderot and his colleague, 
D’Alembert, hugely. The bare thought of the names of those 
famous writers fills my heart with gratitude ; for these many 
years past I have had that vast mine of technological wealth, the 
French Encyclopedia (twenty-four volumes folio), on my 
shelves, and it is almost as useful to “crib” from, for 
journalistic purposes, as the “Grand Dictionnaire Universel” 
of Pierre La Rousse. Your health, Denis Diderot! The big 
books which you have composed have furnished me with many. 
a meal. 


Mem.: Honoré De Balzac says somewhere that Diderot 
once wrote a book against Mankind which he dared not 
publish. Swift did dare to put forth his indictment against 
humanity in the horribly revolting picture of the Yahoos. 


Thank you kindly, “H. I.,” King’s Lynn, for telling me 
that catgut is not made from the bowels of the cat, but from the 
intestines of calves. I knew that fact long ago ; but, comically 
enough, “ H. I.” does not seem to be aware that, in speaking of the 
hair of the horse and the bowels of the cat in connection with a 
fiddle and the bow, I was quoting from a comedy called * Wild 
Oats.” I agree with “H. I.” that it would be interesting to 
know how the evident misnomer catgut came to be applied to 
violin strings. 


It is puzzling to read that “a cordial invitation to visit 
Australia next year, on the occasion of the Adelaide Jubilee 
Exhibition, has been forwarded through Sir Henry Loch and 
Lord Rosebery, to the Prince of Wales.” It would be feasible 
enough for the Earl of Rosebery to be the medium of a 
general invitation from the Australasian colonies to his Royal 
Highness ; but what on earth has his Excellency Sir Henry 
Loch got to do with the Adelaide Jubilee Exhibition? 
The distinguished personage whom I have just named is 
Governor of - Victoria, of which the marvellous city of Mel- 
bourne is the capital ; whereas Adelaide is the capital of South 
Australia, a colony which has a Governor and Commander-in- 
Chief, an Executive and Legislative Council, a Chief Justice, 
anda House of Assembly of her own. Victoria has nothing 
to do, constitutionally, fiscally, or financially, with South 
Australia; and none of the colonies are linked together by 
anything save a mere embryo outline of Federation, in which 
the mother colony of New South Wales steadily refuses to join. 


A rapid river of Talk has been running lately about 
Imperial Federation. In my humble opinion, the vast 
majority of the talkers on this subject in England have but a 
very vague notion of what they are talking about. Imperial 
Federation, if it be a good thing, will come to pass some of 
these days. All good things come or will come to pass, if you 
only wait long enough for them. In the meantime, Intar- 
Colonial Federation, so far as the colonies at the Antipodes are 
concerned, might be accomplished in the near future. Then, 
when New South Wales, Victoria, South Australia, West 
Australia, Queensland, and Tasmania—New Zealand, fara 
da se—have agreed upon the election of a Federal Parliament, 
sitting alternately at Sydney and Melbourne; on the main- 
tenance of a common fleet and a common army, ready for 
Inter-Colonial defence ; when they have agreed to acknowledge 
a common postage-stamp, a common customs tariff, and a 
common bank-note, acs may begin to think about Imperial 
Federation. 


Those Colonials in the Colonies—do not attach much im- 
portance to talking Colonials in England, who are Radicals in 
Australia, and Tories here—who really desire Imperial 
Federation have a definite and practical idea of the nature of 
such an alliance. They want the mother country, by force of 
arms, if necessary, ‘to warn off” France from the New Hebrides ; 
Germany from New Guinea and the Samoan Islands; and in 
fact, every Continental Power whatsoever, from Polynesia ; and 
they would very much like to see a strong Imperial squadron 

continually cruising aboutin Australasian waters for the purpose 
of sinking, burning, and destroying any Russian cruiser that, 
whether it were in peace or war, should presume to come into the 
Pacific. If this be not the Australian Colonial’s practical view of 
Imperial Federation, all I can say is that I was born on the Dam 
at Amsterdam and not in Hampshire Hog-lane, St. Giles’s, W.C. ; 
that my name is Van Dunk and not Smithers ; and that Iam 
a Dutchman and not a Cockney. GAS. 
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THE PLAYHOUSES. 


1 is i i t. for—a 
cuse is invariably put forward to accoun r 
foiises sp aexene no heat of weather, no electioneering excite- 
ment, no summer gardens at South Kensington, no dull or 
dead season can possibly crush a success. At the very 


; ers are wringing their hands, and 
ee tin order to prevent a continuance 


r i t to do nex 
ee “ Relache,” behold, they are actually 


i ey away from the Lyceum, where the finest 
kee is ihe ; from the Haymarket, where may be 
found the best example of modern drama ; from the Strand, 
where the American actors and actresses are giving us comedy 
in its brightest and most exhilarating form. In every season, 
be it remembered, there are certain plays that must be seen. 
To go to a dinner party or garden féte and to be able to say 
nothing about “ Faust,” or “Jim the Penman,” or Nancy 
and Co.,” is to argue yourself unknown and your theatrical 
education lamentably neglected. Dion Boucicault, when he 
was concerned in management, used to state that, granted 
“everyone” —a comprehensive term—was away holiday-making, 
or what not, at the seaside, or on the mountains, there 
were still several million people left in London, and. ready 
to be amused. It would puzzle the very oldest inhabitant to 
quote any good play that has been killed by holiday weather, 
or one long run that has béen obstinately interrupted. If we 
are to believe that, we must make up our minds that during 
August and September “ Our Boys” and “The Private 
Secretary,” were performed toa dead managerial loss ; and that 
can scarcely be credited. The country cousins who come up to 
London to see the Exhibition do not go to South Kensington 
every night of the week: they have time to spare for “The 
Mikado” and “ Faust,” and an odd hour for the Tower of 
London and the Bethnal-Green Museum. They don’t go home 
to the village or the rectory in a state of sublime ignorance as 
to what is going on in London. At the same time, these 
country cousins are pretty wideawake. They have to make 
the most of and to economise their time. They are not to be 
persuaded to sit out “The Fool’s Revenge,” indifferently acted 
at the Opéra Comique, or to take pretty 
amateurs at their own estimate ; they are not 
to be beguiled with wasting their time over 
second-class burlesques or ill-considered comic 
operas. At this season of the year we witness 
on all sides a healthy example of the “survival 
of the fittest.” The weakest entertainments 
go to the wall; the strong and hearty endure 
heat and defy elections. 

“Nancy and Co.” had not been produced a 
few hours before the remaining seats were 
booked for the end of the season. Good wine 
needs no bush, and all London is talking of 
Miss Ada Rehan’s clever performance of the 
hysterical authoress, who, in her desire to be 
present on the first night of her own play, 
creates the most lamentable domestic discord. 
It has been fairly urged that these German 
plays are modelled pretty much on the same 
pattern. A party of estimable people are 
perpetually scheming to do a very proper and. 
correct thing, and being misunderstood for 
so doing. Quite so. But we must remember 
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OUR COLONIAL AND INDIAN VISITORS. 


Among the-entertainments recently given to our guests from 
India and the Colonies, the following may be noted :— 

Cambridge University was yesterday week visited by a large 
party of the Commissioners of the Colonial and Indian Exhi- 
bition, and honorary degrees were conferred on many of them. 
The town vied with the University in according them a hearty 
welcome. 

Baroness and Mr. Burdett-Coutts gave a garden party at 
Holly Lodge, Highgate, on the same day, to meet the members 
of the Congress of Chambers of Commerce of the Empire 
and the representatives of the Colonies and India. Consider- 
ably over one thousand five hundred guests responded to the 
invitations. 

The Duke of Cambridge presided last Saturday evening at 
a complimentary dinner given by the Travellers’ Club to some 
of the principal Colonial and Indian representatives connected 
with the Exhibition. 

A party of the colonists who are visiting England were 
hospitably entertained on Tuesday afternoon at Knole Park, 
and cordially welcomed by Lord and Lady Sackville, who con- 
ducted them over the house. : 

_ Before the Royal United Service Institution on Monday, 
Sir Thomas Brassey read a paper on the subject of naval 
organisation for the defence of the colonies. He remarked 
that, as the larger colonies had grown in resources and 
population, they had exhibited a spirit of independence, and 
gradually assumed increased responsibilities. Canada had 
organised a militia, and the Australian colonies had under- 
taken the defence of their harbours, both by works on shore 
aud a flotilla on the sea; but in the defence of their coasts 
and harbours by naval means the colonies could not as yet rely 
on their own resources. The building of ships was simply a 
matter of money, but the manning the ships efficiently was a 
far more difficult task. His suggestion was that cadets should 
be nominated by the Colonial Governments in sufficient 
numbers to supply the officers required for the Colonial naval 
service. With regard to the defence of our ocean trade, that 
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WIMBLEDON CAMP. 
In many respects the great Voluntcer gatheriny which 
dedicated itself to its patriotic work at the church parade 
on Sunday, and entered on Monday upon its honourable con- 
tests, will be among the most interesting that have been held. 
It prize list is more munificent, its competitions more extensive, 
and its competitors more numerous and more fully representa- 
tive of the entire British Empire than on any previous occa- 
sion. For most of the contests the entries exhibit an aug- 
mented total as compared with previous meetings, and a special 
interest belongs to the year, inasmuch as, by the presence of 
about eighty members of teams from Canada, Australia, India, 
and the Channel Islands, the camp will be fuller than ever 
before of represehtatives of the voluntary defensive forces not 
merely of these islands, but of the whole Empire. 

In regard to the great event of the year, the Queen's Prize, 
the Council has raised the number of individual prizes from 
300 to 400, the total amount to be distributed from £1960 to 
£2200; and, adopting the suggestion of Sergeant Gratwicke, 
of Exeter, have decided that henceforth the “Sixty” entitled 
to compete in the third stage shall become the “ Hundred.” 
The champion shot will of course carry off the National Rifle 
Association’s gold medal and badge plus £250, the second £60, 
the third £40, the fourth £30, the fifth £20, the ten next in 
order £15 each, thirty £12 each, fifteen £10, twenty £8, and 
twenty £5. To the remaining 300 will be awarded sums of 
£4, £3, and £2 each. To the highest scorer in the first and 
second stage will be awarded the silver medal and badge, and 
to the highest in the first stage the bronze medal and badge. 
One necessary effect of the change is a reduction in the 
number of rounds per man from fifteen at 800 and 900 yards 
distance to ten at each range. The places of the “ Hundred” 
in the final stage will be determined upon the principle 
introduced last year—the aggregate scores in the first 
and second stages. The entries for the Queen’s Prize 
number about 2400, nearly one hundred more than in 1885. 
Among the remaining prizes. it may be mentioned that the 
Tyro’s, given in connection with the Queen’s, have been 
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that the leading motives that direct comedy 
are extremely limited, and as the Germans, 
like the English, like to keep their theatres 
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pure and a rendezvous for the family circle— 
girls, boys, and all—it is inevitable that their 
dramatic ideas shall be circumscribed. The 
eternal string on which the French dramatist 
plays is systematically ignored by the Ger- 
mans, so we detect the same current of 
interest in “The Boomerang,” in “A Night 
Off,” and in “Nancy and Co.” In this last 
play, Miss Ada Rehan has shown her extreme , 
versatility. She has proved that she can be 
pathetic as well as funny. Nancy, in her 
wild escapades, has unintentionally deceived 
and pained a very affectionate and trusty 
husband. The wife’s remorse when she dis- 
covers the full effect of her madcap folly is 
very touching and sincere. Contrasted shortly 

’ and sharply with a nature wholly impulsive 
the actress is able to make a very fine effect. 
The comedy of Mr. James Lewis is also of a 
high order. He plays the same kind of 
character, but never in the same kind of way. 
He is never Mr. James Lewis, but always the head of some 
distracted household, with a particular foible or eccen- 
tricity to exploit. The old gentleman, who has been a bit of 
a rake in his day, but is determined that his household shall 
be conducted on the most unexceptionable lines of prudery, is 
a clever study. Add to this the incomparable Mrs. Gilbert, 
the refined and gentlemanly John Drew, and the hand- 
some Virginia Dreher, and you have not then exhausted 
the talent of the Daly company. One thing is quite 
certain, and that is that the American audiences like their 
eccentricity more strongly marked than do the English. 
Minor characters may indulge in frolics of caricature 
that here would be inadmissible. The careful and artistic way 
in which this company has toned down its marked style in 
obedience to a recognised law is very remarkable. 

__ The only novelty that is promised in the immediate future is 
“The Jilt,” a modern comedy-drama, by Dion Boucicault, that 
has been highly spoken of both in America and Australia. With 
this a new season will be started at the Prince’s, Mrs. Langtry 
having said good-bye to a London audience, prior to her new 
American tour, ; 

_ When we haveseen the Pastoral Players, ina leafy wood at 
Wimbledon, in scenes from the Laureate’s “ Becket,” and said 
farewell and bon voyage to Wilson Barrett, who is off to 
America to play Claudian, and Hamlet, and Clito; when we 
have renewed our acquaintance with one Jeremy Diddler in 
the person of Henry Irving, then will come the holiday time 
even for dramatic critics, who haye been overdosed this year 
with matinées, trial trips, public performances of bad plays, 
and over-confident essays of ambitious young ladies. Then away 
to the sea, the mountain. the moorland, or the farm until the 
Imperator Augustus Druriolanus summons us back to home 
London, and a mountain pile of letters, on the eve of the pro- 
duction of the great racing, hunting. sporting. and character 
drama, that is to amuse London until—absit omen—the winter 
time and the reign of King Pantomime. 

Already old friends are on the wing, and “ Good-bye to the 
season” is heard on all sides. Clifford Harrison has recited 
for the twenty-fourth and last time to his admiring friends 
Isidore De Lara has sung his last song, and the St. James's 
company has been seen at the Standard prior to country en- 
gagements which will last until late in the autumn ©. S. 


At the rent audit held on the 9th inst.. the Earl of Lytton 
returned 20 per cent on the rents due at Lady Day last, 
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MAP OF THE WIMBLEDON CAMP AND RANGES OF THE NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION, 


could be accomplished. not only more efficiently, but far more 
cheaply by the Imperial Navy than by the divided fleets of the 
colonies. As a preliminary and practical step, the Govern- 
ments of the Australian colonies should be invited to send 
representatives to a conference, at which all the contingencies 
of war should be carefully reviewed, and the naval strength to 
be provided be determined; and the cost should be estimated 
and apportioned as between the mother country and the 
colonies. By this means a basis would be made for the mutual 
defence of the Empire, and the first step would have been 
taken in the direction of Imperial federation. 

Viscount Wolseley presided on Monday afternoon at a con- 


- ference held in the Colonial and Indian Exhibition. at which 


Sir Robert Biddulph gave a lecture on the changes which had 
been accomplished in Cyprus since its occupation by the British 
in 1878. ‘lhe reforms had been for years urged upon the 
Turkish Government, but it had taken the English four years 
to carry them into effect. The system had given great satis- 
faction, and it was a model for any Eastern country. Lord 
Wolseley said Cyprus was of great value as a sanitorium, and 
he believed the island would become a model province. 

For the entertainment of our Indian and Colonial visitors, 
arrangements have been made for a great naval display at 
Spithead near the close of this month. 


Lady Archibald Campbell's Pastoral Players, who last year 
gave “As You Like It” with such marked effect, will this year 
appear in an adaptation of Lord Tennyson’s “ Becket.” The 
arrangement, literary and artistic, of the play has been left to 
Mr. E. W. Godwin, who has given to his love pastoral the 
title of “ Fair Rosamund,” and who will doubtless transform 
the Canizzaro Woods at Wimbledon into a life-like resemblance 
of England in the days of Henry IL 

The fresh issue of Dramatic Notes amply sustains the ex- 
cellent reputation this interesting work has already achieved. 
The aim of the author has been to give a brief, but not the 
less a critical, summary of the various new productions and 
important revivals which constitute the dramatic history of 
the year ; and as a kind of appendix to this valuable fund of 
information, there is a variety of indices, so ingeniously 
arranged as to readily solve any one of those numberless little 
difficulties which beset the path of the stage historian, Mr. 
Austin Brereton. souna critic and keen. judicious writer. 
provides the letterpress, and Messrs. Carson and Comerford are 
the publishers 


increased from £175 to £185 ; the St. George's in number from 
135 to 155,and in value from £695 to £745 ; the Alfred Martini- 
Henry competition from £350 to £400 ; the All-Comers’ and 
the Volunteers,’ each from £250 to £300. The title of the 
Army and Navy Challenge Cup has been enlarged into that of 
the “ Army, Navy, Marines, and Militia Challenge Cup,” and is 
now thrown open toall ranksin these services. Of greater interest 
probably to the general public will be the increased attention 
shown in camp to skilled marksmanship against moving 
objects. Attention to this important branch of the use of the 
rifle has been growing year by year, and has aroused more and 
more enthusiasm among volunteers. 

In spite of the unfavourable weather on Monday—steady 
rain falling during a large portion of the day—there was some 
capital shooting in the various competitions ; some half-dozen 
“highest possibles” having been registered. The Humphry 
Cup contest, one of the two competitions finished during the 
day, has again gone to Oxford. It is shot for by teams of four 
men with match rifles, at ranges of 800, 900, and 1000 yards, 
fifteen shots being fired at each. Last year the cup was won 
by Oxford by forty-six points; but on Monday the shooting 
was much closer, the Oxford men eventually winning the cup 
by fourteen points. A deputation of Frenchmen brought a 
prize offered by the French Government, and invited English 
riflemen to be present at the Concours National, to be held at 
Vincennes next month. 

There was a great improvement in the wedtheron Tuesday, 
and very good shooting was made in the competitions. The 
programme included the 200 yards range of the first stage for 
the Queen’s Prize, for which there are upwards of 2400 com- 
petitors. Several good scores were made, the best in the first 
range for the Queen’s Prize shot from the shoulder at 200 yards 
being that of Mr. Coulthurst—34 out of a possible 35. Several 
competitors scored 33 points. Private Winser, 2nd Sussex. 
made the highest score, 33, in the Alfred Competition. 

A heavy storm of wind and rain swept over the Camp on 
Wednesday morning. The principal business of the day was 
the shooting at 500 yards in the first stage of the Queen's 
Prize competition 

Visitors tc the Vamp ot Volunteer Rifle Corps and the 
shooting-ground of the National Rifle Association on Wimble- 
don-common will be assisted by consulting the above Plan, 
which shows the position of the tents occupied by the different 
offices. those of Members of the Association, and those of the 
Volunteer regiments. with the ranges for shooting at various 
distances. and the butts where the targets are placed. 


REV. HENRY WARD BEECHER, 
The visit of this popular American preacher 
and public speaker on various topics, evan- 
gelical, social, and political, to England at 
the present season, has drawn large audiences 
to the City Temple in Holborn. In 1863, 
when British opinion was divided upon the 
merits and probable issue of the American 
Civil War, Mr. Ward Beecher’s speeches at 
Exeter Hall were of some effect in convincing 
people that it really was a contest for the 
abolition of slavery, which the attitude of 
the Federal Government at the outset had 
rendered somewhat doubtful. The true 
genius, and the “ enthusiasm of humanity,” 
with which his sister, Mrs. Beecher Stowe, 
had some years before exposed the cruelty 
and the shame of that baneful system in her 
great work of romance, “Uncle Tom's 
Cabin,” had made a profound impression on 
the hearts and minds of all classes of our 
people. Few or none among those here who 
were inclined to deprecate the forcible re- 
conquest of the Southern States could fairly 
be accused of regarding the evils of negro 
slavery with indifference ; but they doubted, 
when the war began, the intention of the 
ruling party in the Northern States to effect 
Abolition; and Mr. Ward Beecher’s mission 
served, by removing some erroneous notions 
upon this score, to win considerably increased 
moral support for the cause of the Union. 
The Rey. Henry Ward Beecher, who has 
during nearly forty years been minister of 
the “ Plymouth Congregational Church” at 
Brooklyn, New York, is the fourth son of the 
Rey. Dr. Lyman Beecher, of Connecticut, 
who was sometime Principal of a theological 
seminary near Cincinnati, in the State of 
Ohio. He was born on June 24, 1813; was 
educated at Boston and at Amherst College, 
Massachusetts, and studied theology under 
his father; he became a Congregational 
minister at Laurenceburg, Indiana, after- 
wards at Indianopolis, and in 1847 removed 
to New York. He was also, from an early 
period of his life, a frequent contributor 
to religious, political, and general literature ; 
he was editor of the Cincinnati Journal, of 
the Independent, of Christian Union, and of 
an agricultural paper, Zhe Farmer and 
Gardener, He is author of many books, one 
of which, a tale of New England domestic 
life, called ‘“‘ Norwood,” is clever, interesting, 
and agreeable; and he has published not 
a few volumes of lectures, sermons, and essays. 
The church and congregation at Brooklyn, 
over which he has so long presided, is one of 
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the largest in the United States, and seems 
to set a high value on his ministrations, but 
it is understood to have withdrawn, on 
account of a doctrinal difference, from the 
American Association of Churches adopting 
the “ Congregational” or “ Independent” form 
of ecclesiastical organisation. Mr. Ward 
Beecher is unquestionably a man of vigorous 
originality of mind, and a strong, broad, 
platform orator, who has much to say upon a 
wide range of subjects beyond the religious 
views and sentiments of his professional 
calling. ‘ 


“HIS FATHER’S HOUSE.” 
The attitude and countenance of the aged 
rustic labourer, humbly seated in a corner of 
the village church where he is unobserved by 
the rest of the congregation, betoken patient 
and trustful waiting on the mercy of the 
Universal Parent, in whose eternal kindness 
and absolute wisdom he has a faith that 
makes him, spiritually, perhaps the richest 
man in the parish. In all countries and in 
all ages of Christendom, there are more of 
such persons than the world is ever likely to 
know, and more than can be ascertained by 
any system of ecclesiastical statistics. The 
Parson may know this one of his flock, or may 
know nothing about him but his name and his 
cottage dwelling ; the Squire and the Farmer 
have paid him wages, or may even have 
contributed to relieve the necessities of his 
family in a hard winter, or in a time of 
sickness ; the Guardians of the Poor may have 
granted him a weekly dole from the rates. He 
has had .children, who are doing what they 
can for themselves, but one brave boy, who 
was slain on some African battlefield, and the 
fairest of his daughters, who was led astray 
and lost in London. The old man would feel 
tolerably lonely, in these latter days of his 
long and toilsome life, were not his heart sus- 
thined by frequent converse with the Father 
of Spirits, not only here in the house of 
public worship, but in the field and by the 
roadside, in his down-sittings and uprisings, 
and in the nightly visitations of his soul by 
Divine thoughts, prompting him to repeat 
that comforting word of the Psalmist, “God 
is the strength of my heart, and my portion 
for ever.” 


Yesterday week the New Dutch Alms- 
houses and Convalescent Home, situated at 
Old Charlton, near Woolwich, were opened 
by the Countess Charles Van Bylandt. 


INDIAN EXHIBITION : 
PHOTOGRAPHS OF INDIAN SCENES. 


THE 


FOREST SCENE AT DARJEELING, 
INDIAN EMPIRE, 
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THE GENERAL ELECTION—AND AFTER? 
The excitement into which the country has been plunged by 
Mr. Gladstone’s appeal on the knotty question of Home 
Rule for Ireland has been reflected in Fleet-street and in the 
chief political clubs of the West-End, members of some 
of which have evinced as much interest in the polling 
as is evidently the case with the dramatic personages in the 
club scenes delineated in our front Engraving. Whilst 
crowds have tarried as late as midnight and later in Fleet- 
street to scan the returns placarded in the windows of the 
Daily Telegraph and Daily News offices, clubmen have 
waited until a similarly late hour under their hospitable 
roofs to learn the results of the fateful ballot. Hach club 
has its idiosynerasy. While the members of the Carlton (with 
the notable exception of the chiefs, who do not plume them- 
selves on the nice conduct of a clouded cane and on spruceness 
of attire) may be, generally speaking, smarter than their rivals 
of the Reform, there is little to choose between them as regards 
a staid consciousness of their superiority to poor humanity 
beyond the pale of Pall-mall. It is to be feared, such is the 
fallibility of even Liberal human nature, that both the Reform 
and the Devonshire rather look down upon the National 
Liberal Club, the members of which, in memory of a certain 
recent election scrimmage, have been even airily designated 
“the Millar and his Men.” On removal to their large and 
magnificent new premises south of the Hotel Métropole, 
however, the members of the National Liberal Club may 
in time acquire that sublime imperturbability which it 
is the pride of the older institutions in Pall- mall to 
assume. More political cohesiveness and pleasant sociability, 
perhaps, are to be found among the earnest * Constitutionalists ” 
of the Constitutional Club, who are shortly to leave the 
building formerly occupied by the German Reeds for their 
handsome new club-house in Northumberland-avenue, already 
blushingly looking forward to its forthcoming grand “ house- 
warming,” in which the Marquis of Abergavenny is taking 
the liveliest interest. 

The Prime Minister (in good voice at Hawarden church on 
Sunday last) is not by any manner of means depressed or dis- 
heartened by the large Conservative and “Unionist” (.e., 
“Paper Unionists,” according to Mr. Gladstone) combined 
majority against him. The vital question is—What are they 
combined against? The Ministerial measures introduced by 
Mr. Gladstone are dead. Such being the case, and all parties 
coinciding as to the imperative necessity of extending 
some large measure of local self-government to Treland, 
it will not say much for the statesmanship of our political 
leaders if they do not hit upon the obvious points of 
agreement between them, and thus co-operate to frame 
a measure yet calculated to afford general satisfaction. This 
could be done now. That this desirable end will be achieved 
in the long run is manifestly still the confident belief of Mr. 
Gladstone, who says ina sympathetic letter to Mr. Kitson, of 
Leeds -—“ We have Scotland, Wales, Ireland, Yorkshire, and, I 
hope, the north; and we have with us the civilised world. 
From this moment it is probable that our cause will visibly 
move upwards. It has, indeed, enormously moved upwards 
within the last twelve months. Its final triumph is certain. 
The only question is, how,much will there be of unhappiness 
for Ireland, of difficulty and delay, of pain and shame for 
England, before the consummation will be reached.” 


The most hopeful indication of an approach to conciliation 
on the part of the “Unionists” was to be found: in those 
saying passages of the Marquis of Hartington’s Lancashire 
speeches in which he specified the conditions under which he 
would be prepared to extend local self-government in Ireland. 
Returned for Rossendale last Saturday by a majority of 1450 
over his Liberal opponent, Mr. Newbigging, it is true Lord 
Hartington felt himself at liberty, at Derby, on Monday, to 
charge the Parnellite body with complicity in Fenianism ; but, 
in doing so, the noble Lord laid himself open to a blank denial 
by Mr. Parnell of the truth of this injurious allegation. Itis 
to be hoped his Lordship found a serener atmosphere in 
Devonshire House on his return to town. Not only has his 
vigorous ally, Mr. Goschen, been defeated in Edinburgh by the 
( yIstonite candidate, Dr. R. Wallace, but Sir George 
‘iecy-lyan lost Hawick, though only by a narrow majority of 
thi t-, the numbers voting for Mr. A. L. Brown, Gladstonian, 
being 2523. As Mr. Goschen bids fair to he re-elected 
for his old constituency in the City of London on the 
rumoured retirement of Mr. Hubbard, so Sir George 
Trevelyan, one of the very best of administrators, should 
likewise soon find a seat in the new Parliament. The 
sturdy advocate of the farm labourers, Mr. Joseph Arch, was 
beaten in North-West Norfolk by Lord Henry Bentinck (C), 
but only by the small majority of twenty. Ministerialists count, 
with regret, among their losses the defeat of the genial junior 
“whip,” Mr. G. Leveson-Gower, in North-West Staffordshire, 
where the seat was gained by the able Conservative candidate, 
Captain Edwards-Heathcote. In other parts of the kingdom, 
where stanch Liberals have sacrificed much in the interests of 
their Party, there have also been losses, to compensate which 
Scotland has, as a whole, proved remarkably stanch in its 
support of the followers of the Premier. When we went to 
press, the Conservatives and “ Unionists” together would have 
a majority of 125 over the Liberals and Parnellites ; but the 
Conservatives would have been in a minority of 15 (296 to 311) 
if all the Liberals and Parnellites could have been reunited on 
a common platform—a desideratum yet to be created. In any 
case, the new Parliament will, it is said, meet on the Fifth of 
August—in plenty of time to enable the House to re-elect the 
Right Hon. Arthur Peel as the best of Speakers before the 
arrival of the morning sacred to grotse-shooting. » 


YREAT HASTERN RAILWAY.—SEASIDE.—An improved 


SERVICE of FAST TRAINS is now running to Yarmouth, Lowestoft, 
Clacton-on-Sea, Walton-on-the-Naze, Harwich, Dovercourt, Aldeburgh, Felixstowe, 
Southwold, Hunstanton, and Cromer, 

TOURIST, FORTNIGHTLY, and FRIDAY or SATURDAY to TUESDAY 
TICKETS are issued by all Trains. 
For full particulars: see Bills. 

London, July, 1886. 


THE GENERAL STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY'S 
STEAMSHIPS leave lrongateand St. Katharine’s Wharf, near the Tower, for :— 
HAMBURG—Every Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday—July 17, at 12 noon; 
Saloon, £2; Fore Cabin, £1. Return—Saloon, 


WILLIAM Bint, General Manager. 


Saloon, 16s.; Fore 


Cabin, lis. Return :—Saloon, £1 5s.: 
OSTEND.—Every Wednesday and 


Tam, Saloo: s.; Fore Cabin, 10s. 
BOU LOG July 18, ab 1 ame: BL 
Boulogne enger tax)—Saloon, 11s.; Fore Cabin 5s. Return—Saloon, 17s. 6. ; 


Return—Saloon, 
achon, Bia Pau, 
July. 16, at : 
ve by the sam: ssel, 
Chief Cabin, £3 10s.; Fore 


Cabin, £2 10s, _ < 
OPORTO.Every three weeks. Chief Cabin Passengers only. Single fares, £4 4s. ; 
Jadies 10s, extra. eA 
KDINBURGH (Exhibition now open).—Every Wednesday and S.turday— 


July 17, at Lam, ; 2Ist, at 1pm, 22s. or 16s. ; Return, 34s. or 24s. 6d. 2 

HULL.—Every Wednesd nd Saturday, at 8am. Saloon, 8s.; Fore Cabin, 6s. 
Return—Saloon, 12s. 6d.; Fore Cabin, 9s. 6d. 2 

Family Tickets are issued at a reduced fare for parties of not less than four 
persons. A steam-tender conveys passengers free of charge to and from the ships 
when necessary. Stewards’ fees are included in the above fares, i 

Shippers are recominended to send their goods to Trongate and St. Katharine’s 
Whart (near the Tower) for shipment. The Company undertake all slipping and 
delivery business in London, and make through rates, including all charges, 
between all ports. For particulars apply to “the respective Brokers; or, to 
8), Great Tower-street, London, H.C. ; or, 14, Waterloo-ptace, 8,.W. 
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DEATHS. 

On the 16th ult. at Montego Bay, Jamaica, honoured and deeply 
regretted, Tamah Guedelia Corinaldi, Esq., Senior Resident Justice of the 
Peace of the parish of St. James, in that island, aged 76 years. 

On the 5th inst., at Warwick House, Standish, near Wigan, Thomas 
Halton, second son of the late Mr, William Halton, of Coppull Hall, near 
Chorley, Lancashire, brother of Mr, Samuel Halton, of 90, Great Titehfield- 
street, Cavendish-square, W. 

On the 13th inst., Jane, wife of John Hare Clifton, J.P., sister of Sir 
Edward Strachey, Bart., Sutton Court, Somerset, 

*. The charge for the insertion of Births, Marriages, and Deaths is 

Five Shillings for each announcement. 


SEASON—_THE SOUTH COAST. 


Frequent Trains from Victoria and London Bridge. 


Trains in connection from Kensington (Addison-road) and 
West Brompton, 


Return Tickets from London available for Eight Days. 
Weekly, Fortnightly, and Monthly Tickets, 

Improved Train Services. 

Pullman Car Trains between Victoria and Brighton, 


\ 
GEASIDE 


BRIGHTON. 
SEAFORD, 
EKASTBOURNE, 

ST. LEONARDS. 
HASTINGS. 
WORTHING. : 
LITT LEHAMPTON. 
BOGNOR, 
HAYLING ISLAND. 
PORTSMOUTH. 
SOUTHSEA. 


BRIGHTON. Cheap First-Class Day Tickets London to 

Brighton every Week-day, From Victoria 10a.m, Fare 12s, 6d, (including Pull- 
man Car), Cheap Haif-Guinea First-Class Day Tickets to Brighton, Every Saturday 
from Victoria and London Bridge, admitting to the Grand Aquarium and Royal 
Pavilion. Cheap First-Class Day Tickets to Brighton every Sunday from Victoria 
at 10.45a,m, and 12.15 p.m, Fare, 10s. 


HASTINGS, ST. LEONARDS, BEXHILL, AND 


EASTBOURNE.—Cheap Fast Trains every Week-day from Victoria 
London Bridge, 10a.m., calling at Croydon; Kensington (Addison-road), 
calling at Clapham Junction. Every Sunday from London Bridge, 9.30 a.m. ; 3 
9.25 a.m. ; Kensington, 9.10 aam,.; Clapham Junction, 9.380 a.m. ; and Kast Croydon, 
9.50a.m. Special Day Return Tickets, 15s., Lis. 6d., and 68. 


PARBIS—SHORTEST, CHEAPEST ROUTE. 
Vii NEWHAVEN, DIEPPE, and ROUEN. 
EXPRESS DAY SERVICE—Every Week-day as under :— 
London Bridge Paris. 
Station. (St. Lazare). 


Victoria Station. 
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NIGHT SERVICE.—Leaving Victoria 7.50 p.m.,and London Bridge 8 p.m. every 
Week-day and Sunday. ; 

FARES.—London to Paris and Back—lst Class, 2nd Class ; available for Return 
within One Month; £2 17s., £2 ds. 7 

Third Class Return Tickets (by the Night Service), 32s. 

A spacious and commodious Station has been constructed on the new East 
Quay at Newhaven, wherein Passengers will find every possible convenience and 
comfort. 

The Normandy and Britanny, splendid Fast Paddle-Steamers, accomplish 
the passage between Newhayen and Dieppe frequently in about 3} hours. 

‘A through Conductor will accompany the Passengers by the Special Day Service 
throughout to Paris, and vice versa. 

Trains run alongside Steamers at Newhayen and Dieppe. 


FOR FULL PARTICULARS, see Time Book, to be obtained 


at Victoria, London Bridge, or any other Station; andat the following Branch 
Offices, where Tickets may also he obtained :—West-End General Office, 28, Regent- 
circus, Piccadilly, and_8, Grand Hotel-buildings, Trafalgar-square ; Hays’ Agency, 
Cornhill ; and Cook's Ludgate-circus Office. 


FUIBSECLASS TRIP ROUND THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 
SATURDAY, JULY 17. A First-class Express Train will leave Victoria, 
9.30 a.m., for Portsmouth, connecting there with a Special Steamer for a trip round 
the Isle of Wight, returning in time for the Up Special Express Train at 6.40 p.m. 
First-class Train and Steamer, 6d. 

kets may be taken at the Victoria Station, or at the General Enquiry and 
Booking Offices, 28, Regent-circus, Piccadilly; and 8, Grand Hotel Buildings, 
Trafalgar-square, on and from the preceding Monday. 

(By order) J. P, Kyieut, General Manager. 


M ONTE CARLO—THE ADMINISTRATION OF 


MONTE CARLO, in its endeavour to diversify the brilliant and exceptional 
Entertainments offered to the Cosmopolitan High Life frequenting the shores of 
the Mediterranean, has much “pleasure in announcing the close of the Winter 
Season 1885-6, and that during the Summer interval arrangements will he made for 
the renewal of the Theatrical and Opera Comigue Entertainments in the ensning 
Winter 1886-7, which will be sustained by artistes of renowned celebrity. 

The daily Afternoon and Evening Concerts will continue as usual during the 


Summer Season. 
SEA BATHING AT MONACO, 


on a beautiful sandy beach, continues throughout the year, 

MONTE CARLO is provided with the following excellent Hotels:—The Hotel 
de Paris, the Grand Hotel, the Victoria tlotel, Hétel des Anglais, Hotel Beau 
Rivage, Hotel des Princes, de Londres, et de Russie ; and Furnished Villas, together 
with good Apartments, are numerous. 


S'. GOTHARD RAILWAY, SWITZERLAND.—The most 


direct, rapid, picturesque, and delightful route to Italy. Express from 
Lucerne to Milan in eight hours, Excursions to the Rigi, by Mountain Railway, 
from Arth Station, of the Gothard line. Through-going Sleeping-Cars from Ostend 
to Milan. Balcony Carriages; Safety Brakes. Tickets at all corresponding Railway 
Stations, and at Cook’s and Gaze’s Offices. 


DOVER AND OSTEND LINE.—Accelerated Conveyance 


of the Travellers from London to Brussels (9 hours), to Cologne (15 hours), 
to Berlin (26 hours), to Vienna (39 hours), to Milan, v 4 the St. Gothard (35 hours), 
and to every great city on the Continent ; also to the East, vid Brindisi (63 hours). 

Single and Return Through Tickets at very reduced fares (61h. of Luggage 
gratis). i 

On board of the Mails will 
Stewardesses, &c. : . 

Two services daily, in correspondence with the International Mail and Express 
Trains. Direct German Carriages and Sleeping-Cars, 

Agencies—at London, 58, Gracechurch-street ; at Dover, 3and 15, Strand-street ; 
at Ostend; at Brussels, 90, Montagne de la Cour; at Cologne, 12, Domhof; at Berlin, 
Vienna, Milan, &c. 

Daily Conveyance of Ordinary and Specie Parcels. 


LYCEUM THEATRE.—Lessee and Manager, Mr. HENRY 

IRVING=FAUST, EVERY EVENING (except Saturday) at Eight. 
TO-DAY (SATURDAY), FAUST, at Two o’Clock, and SATURDAY, JULY 24 
(ast morning performance), SATURDAY, JULY 17, the Theatre will he closed 
at Night. Miss ELLEN TERRY'S ANNUAL BENEFIT, SATURDAY, JULY 31, 
FAUST, and lastanight of performance until Sept. 11, when the Theatre will re-open 
with FAUST.—LYCEUM. 


PBINCESS'S. Lessee and Manager, Mr. WILSON BARRETT. 
_ THIS DAY, at Two, OLAUDIAN, by Henry Herman and W.G. Wills. Messrs, 
Wilson Barrett, Willard, Clynds, Hudson, A. Melford, Cliffe, Fulton, Elliott, 
Bernage, &c., and George Barrett. Mesdames Woodworth, Lea, Cooke, Belmores, 
Garth, Holt, Byron, &c.,and Miss Eastlake. Box-office, 9.80 to Five, and Kight till 
10.30 p.m. No fees. Biisiness Manager, Mr. John Cobbe. Mr, WILSON BARRETT’S 
FAREWELL PERFORMANCES previous to his departure for America, HAMLET, 
JULY 19, 20, nd 2, Special Programme for the MATINEK on THURSDAY 
NEXT, JUL Seats may now be booked, 


AYMARKET.—Lessees and Managers, Messrs. E. RUSSELL 

A and G. F. BASHFORD.—EVERY EVENING, at Bight, JIM, THE PENMAN, 

by Sir Charles L. Young, Bart. Ninety-seventh Performance. Messrs, Dacre, J. H. 
Barnes, Tree, Sugden, &c.; Miss Helen Leyton, Miss Lindley, and Lady Monckton. 


ST. JAMES’S HALL, PICCADILLY. 
COMPLETE SUCCESS of the NEW and CHARMING SONGS, CHORUSES, and 
Specialties introduced into the New Entertainment of the ; 


M OokeE AND BURGESS MINSTRELS. 
G. W. MOORE and the phalanX*of Comedians all appear in the New and 
Screaming Farce, called: @O-OPERATIVES OUTDONE, 

THIS and EVERY NIGHT, at Hight, and EVERY MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, 
and SATURDAY, at Three, as well, Tickets and Plans can be obtained at Austin’s 
Office. St. Jumes’s Hall. 


*TEPHTHAH'’S VOW, by EDWIN LONG, R.A.—Three New 
Pictures—l. “ Jephthah’s Return.” 2. “On the Mountains.” 3. The Martyr.’— 

NOW ON VIEW, with his celebrated “ Anno Domini,” “ Zeuxis at Crotona,” &c.,at 

THE GALLERIES, 168, New Bond-street, Ten to Six. Admission, One Shilling. 


[THE VALE OF TEARS.—DORE’S Last Great PICTURE, 
completed a few days before he died, NOW on VIEW atthe DORN GALLERY, 
35, New Bond-street, with his other great Pictures. Ten to Six daily, Is. 


AST WEEK.—HER MAJESTY'S DRAWINGROOM. 
Painted hy F. SARGENT.—This magnificent Picture, together with “ The 
House of Lords,” containing over 350 Portraits, from special sittings, of her 
Majesty, the Royal Family, the aristocracy, and others, is ON VIEW at the 
Gee neuee GALLERY, 25, Old Bond-street. Ten to Seven, Admission, 
ne Shillings, 


be found Refreshments, Private Cabins, 


TUK BLENHEIM GALLERY, 


ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON, and WOODS respectfully 

it give Notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, at their Great ROOMS, 
&, King-street, St. James's-square, on SATURDAY, JULY 24, and following Days. 
by order of his Grace the Duke of Marlborough, the BLENHEIM GALLERY o: 
PICTURES by Old Masters, including Travellers at an Inn, by A, Cuyp: The 
Madonna and Child, and Mrs. Morton, Lady Killigrew, and several other fine 
Portraits by Van Dyck; two Landscapes by Van Der Neer; The Woman Taken in 
Adultery and Isaac Blessing Jacoh, by Rembrandt ; Venus and Cupid Restraining 
Adonis from the Chase ; Portrait of Anne of Austria, The Adoration of the Magi, 
The Return of the Holy Family and numerous other important works of Rubens ; 
and works of Breughel, Jordaens, Ruysdacl. Snyders, J.B, Weenix, &e.; the 
series of 120 copies by -D. Teniers of the: Pictures in the Archduke Leopold 
William’s Gallery. The Italian Pictures include the celebrated Madonna Colla 
Stelle, by Carlo Dolce, engraved by Mandel; St. Nicholas of Bari, by Titiay and 
works of Albertinelli, Bontfaccio, Carracci, L. Giordano, Tintoretto, M. sti, 
P. Veronese; also works of Claude, Laneret, Pater, Poussin, Watteau ; interesting 
Portraits by Baroccio, Dobson, Gainsborouch, Geerlrdts, Holbein, Honthor-t, 
Kneller. Lely, Mignard, Mireyeldt, Pantoja, Reynolds, Weaud, Von semen, Titian, 
aud P. Veronese, and the Collection of Oriental Porcelain and Mintatures.—Cata- 
logues may shortly he lad, price Is each ; of 1s. 3u., hy post, on application, 


— 


MUSIC. 
ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 


Mozart's “ Le Nozze di Figaro,” postponed from Saturday week 
till the following Thursday on account of the severe indis- 
position of Signor D’Andrade (the Figaro of the cast), included 
the co-operation of that gentleman and of Madame Albani, 
Miss Ella Russell, Madame Scalchi, and M. Maurel in the 
principal characters. As the Countess, Madame Albani sang 
with great charm and refinement, particularly in her arias, 
“Porgi amor” and “Dove sono”; the music of Susanna 
having been given by Miss Russell with thoroughly artistic 
taste, especially in the airs “ Venite inginocchiatevi” and 
“Deh vieni.” The duet “Sull aria,” for the ladies named, and 
that for Susanna and the Count—Crudel perché”—were 
other specialties. Signor D’Andrade, although still severely 
ill, went through the part of Figaro with evident suffering, 
rather than inconvenience the management by a second post- 
ponement of the opera. Madame Scalchi, who undertook the 
character of Cherubino for the first time, was less successful 
than in other instances. The Page’s airs, “ Non so pit.” and 
“Voi che sapete,” although much applauded, were not rendered 
with that delicacy which is an essential with all the music of 
Mozart. M. Mavrel,as the Count, sang and acted with dignity ; 
Signor Carbone was a satisfactory Bartolo, and Signor I, Corsi 
was sufficiently grotesque as Basilio. 

The performance of “Don Giovanni,” announced for last 
Saturday afternoon did not take place. In the evening. 
“Lohengrin ” was given, and Signor Gayarre apyeared in the 
title-character (for the first time after his severe indis- 
position, of which little if any trace was perceptible). 
He sang the music of the part with the same effect as on 
former occasions, particularly the declamatory passages. The 
Elsa of Madame Albani was a repetition of an exquisite 
performance, the vocal and personal charm of which has 
often before been commented on. The character of the subtle 
and vindictive Ortruda was sustained by Miss Josephine Yorke, 
whose excellent rendering of it was a feature in the performances 
of the English adaptation of “ Lohengrin” by Mr. Carl Rosa’s 
company. Miss Yorke again gave full musical and dramatic 
significance to the part. The sombre duet for Ortruda 
and Telramondo, at the beginning of the second act, and 
nearly all the other music for the latter character, was 


‘omitted, the part having been suddenly transferred from 


Signor D’ Andrade, whose illness was increased by his persistence 
in singing as Figaro on the previous Thursday, in order to 
prevent a change of opera. Signor Ughetti undertook the 
character of Telramondo under disadvantages which few would 
have willingly encountered, and must therefore be exempt 
from criticism. Signor Monti and Signor Ricci were efficient, 
respectively, as the Herald and the King. The orchestral 
features were mostly well rendered, and the chorus singing 
was generally good, with the exception of an occasionally 
noisy preponderance of the male voices. 

On Tuesday Herold’s “ Zampa” was to have been revived, 
with M. Maurel in the title-character, but “Il Barbiere 
di Siviglia” was given instead, the character of Rosina being 
sustained by Miss Ella Russell, who sang with brilliancy and 
refinement throughout. The introduced aria in the lesson- 
scene was Proch’s air with variations, which was given by 
Miss Russell with fine execution of its elaborate bravura 
passages, the encore having been replied to by singing “ Home, 
Sweet Home,” with charming expression. M. Maurel, as 
Figaro, sang and acted with much spirit ; the cast having also 
included Signor Carbone as Bartolo ; Signor De Falco as 
Almayiva, Signor Pinto as Basilio, Signor Ughetti as Fiorello, 
and Mdlle. Florenza as Bertha. Signor Bevignani has con- 
tinued to conduct with his well-known ability. The pro- 
duction of “ Zampa” has been abandoned. 

“ Lohengrin” was announced again for Thursday, for the 
benefit of Madame Albani; and this (Saturday) evening 
the season will close with a repetition of “ Faust.” 


The Royal College of Music gave an orchestral concert. in 
the west theatre of the Albert Hall on Thursday week, when 
the students gave proof of the efficient course of instruction 
pursued by the institution. Mr. Sutcliffe in his performance 
of Beethoven’s violin concerto, Miss Kellett’s playing of 
Mendelssohn's pianoforte ‘‘ Rondo Brillant,” and the singing 
of Miss Aldridge and Mr. Houghton deserve commendation. 
Mr. Henry Holmes conducted, 


The Royal Academy of Music gave a Students’ Orchestral 
Concert at St. James’s Hall yesterday (Friday) week, when the 


‘performances generally were worthy the reputation of the 


institution as a school of instruction. Mrs. Wilson-Osman and 
Misses Armfield, H. Jones, and B. Murray as vocalists, Mr. T. 
HI. Frewin as solo violinist, and Miss A. Samuelson and Mr. 
Hawley as pianists, more or less distinguished themselves. Mr. 
W. Shakespeare conducted ably. 

The Musical Artists’ Society gave its forty-second perform- 
ance last Saturday evening at Willis’s Rooms. The pro- 
gramme consisted of vocal and instrumental pieces by native 
composers. 


Signor Cesi gave the first of two concerts at Prince’s Hall 
on Monday afternoon. He is principal Professor at the Naples 
Conservatoire, and his skill as a pianist was very succesfully 
displayed in a selection of ancient and classical music, chiefly 
solo, the programme having closed with Beethoven's duet- 
sonata dedicated to Kreutzer, in which Signor Papini was the 
violinist. Signorina Barbi contributed vocal pieces with good 
effect. The second concert, consisting of classic and modern 
music, takes place this (Saturday) afternoon. 


The Slaviansky Choir gave a concert at Drury-Lane Theatre 
on Tuesday afternoon, when the well-trained Russian choristers 
sang a selection of their national and popular songs with the 
same fine effect as on former occasions. They give another 
concert this (Saturday) afternoon. The Prince of Wales has 
accorded his patronage to this series of concerts. 

Mr. Ambrose Austin’s fourth and last Patti concert of the 
season took place this week at the Royal Albert Hall, with a 
programme of similar attraction to those of the previous 
occasions. - 

Of the production at the Novelty Theatre of “ Florian,” a 
grand opera, composed by Miss Ida Walter, we must speak 
next week; as also of the appearance on Thursday of Madame 
Adelina Patti. at Drury-Lane Theatre, as Rosina, in “ Il Baz- 
biere di Siviglia,” for the benefit of Mr. J. H. Mapleson. 

Miss Emily Clarke gave a concert on Thursday morning at 
Steinway Hall; and the students of Kensington School of 
Music gave a concert in the evening. Mdlle. Ellena Lamiraux 
gave a matinée musicale at the Beethoven Rooms on Thurs- 
day ; and Miss Lakey and Miss Liddell gave the first of a 
series of recitals on “ Famous Immortals,” at Prince’s Hall, in 
the evening, when their subject was Rossini, in song and 
anecdote. They were assisted by Chevalier Robbio, a pupil of 
Paganini. 

Promenade Concerts are again to be given at Covent-Garden 
Theatre this autumn, beginning on August 14, under the 
lesseeship of Mr. W. F. Thomas, and conducted by Mr. W. 
Gwllym Crowe, as before. 
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THE MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL. 


In February, 1883, we published a full description of the 
leading features. of the projected Manchester Ship Canal, 
accompanied by a bird's-eye view of its whole course, with 
plans of the docks and other illustrations of this grand under- 
taking. At that time the promoters were on the eve of the 
commencement of a prolonged and costly series of Parlia- 
mentary conflicts, extending over four sessional campaigns ; the 
proceedings of the six Parliamentary Select Committees occupied 
175 days, during which 543 examinations of witnesses were made, 
and no less than 87,936 questions were put and answered. The 
Manchester Ship Canal Act (48 and 49 Vic., cap. 118) received 
the Royal Assent on Aug. 6, 1885. The Act incorporates the 
Manchester Ship Canal Company for two principal objects, and 
for other purposes :—1. To constructa ship canal from the deep 
water of the Mersey Estuary, at Eastham, near Liverpool, by 
way of Ellesmere Port, Weston Point, and Runcorn, to 
Warrington, Salford, and Manchester, for the largest ocean 
steamers, with docks at Manchester, Salford, and Warrington, 
and other incidental works. 2. To purchase the entire 
interest of the Bridgewater Navigation Company, Limited, the 
price of which is fixed by the Act at £1,710,000. The 
Bridgewater Navigation system includes the Bridgewater 
Canals, the Runcorn and Weston Canal, the Mersey and Irwell 
Navigation, the Runcorn Docks, and the Duke's Dock at 
Liverpool, with wharves, warehouses, lands, and buildings. 
The authorised share capital of the Manchester Ship Canal 
Company is £8,000,000, with borrowing powers to the extent 
of £1,812,000, making the total authorised capital £9,812,000 : 
a sum sufficient to enable the Company to complete 
the construction of the works, to pay interest during 
their construction, and to carry into effect all the objects 
of the Act, and to leave an ample surplus. A further 
bill authorising the payment by the Manchester Ship 
Canal Company of interest at the rate of 4 per cent per 
annum to shareholders during the construction of the works 
became law, and received the Royal Assent as an Act of 
Parliament on June 26, 1886. 

Messrs. Lucas and Aird have entered into a contract with 
the Company to construct the entire works authorised, in four 
years, for the sum of £5,750,000, or £561,137 under the 
engineer's estimate. 

Ship canals are now engaging the attention of capitalists 
in various parts of the world, owing much to the great 
success of the Suez Canal. Itis clear that a large water-way, 
over which steamers of great capacity can pass, affords the 
readiest and much the cheapest mode of transit. Water is the 
only medium on which traffic can pass without wear and 
tear, and heavy cost of maintenance. Railways, tramways, 
and roads of every description deteriorate in the same 
ratio as the weight of traffic carried over them; and 
large water-ways alone possess the great advantage of being 
able to double or tréble their traffic without any appreciable 
increased cost of repair. In fact, the Suez Canal doubled its 
traffic, while the working expenses remained almost stationary, 
notwithstanding that it was originally constructed of a width 
of only 78 ft, at bottom, which necessitates passing places and 
detention of traffic at those points. The engineers of the 
Manchester Ship Canal (Mr. James Abernethy and Mr. E. 
Leader Williams) have designed that work with a minimum 
bottom width of 120 ft., which will enable the largest class 
of steamers to pass at any point. In actual working, how- 
ever, this will rarely occur, as steamers leaving Manchester 
will be out of the Canal and in the Mersey, near Liverpool, 
before the large inward-bound steamers have entered the 
Canal. The necessity for large steamers passing over the 
bar at the mouth of the Mersey at or near high water will 
so regulate the traffic that large vessels will, as a rule, pass 
each other in the Mersey between the Canal entrance locks at 
Eastham and the sea. 

Another point in which the Manchester Ship Canal differs 
from the Suez Canal is in having locks to raise the shipping 
using the Canal from the sea level to the level of the quays of 
the Manchester and Salford Docks—a rise of about 60 ft. 
M. Lesseps, no doubt, exercised a wise discretion in construct- 
ing the Suez Canal without locks. The seas he joined were 
practically on one level, the sand excavation was easy, and 
cheap labour was abundant. The rise of tide in the Suez Canal 
is slight, and does not interfere with the navigation. How far 
he has been wise in adopting the same course for the Panama 
Canal remains yet to be seen. Most of his difficulties in the 
construction of that work have arisen through his not 
adopting locks, and it appears probable they must yet be 
resorted to before the Canal is made. The ship canals to 
Amsterdam and to Ghent have both been lately con- 
structed, and with locks, and not the slightest difficulty 
has arisen in navigating those canals. Hardly a dock 
in the world is without an entrance lock; and the Man- 
chester Ship Canal will virtually be a series of four long docks 
joined by locks. The advantage thus gained will be very con- 
siderable. Goods will be delivered at once at quay level. 
Steamers navigating the Canal above Warrington will be out 
of all tidal currents and in slack water. Side docks or lay- 
byes can be formed at any points without gates or expensive 
entrances, and therefore shipping will always load or discharge 
with great facility. The cost of the work will be largely 
reduced by the adoption of locks, and therefore the Company 
will be able to charge low tolls for the use of the Canal. -In 
fact the maximum tolls that can be levied under the Act are 


about half the present charges for carriage and dock dues. © 


These tolls, owing to the low cost of maintenance of the Canal, 
will secure a highly remunerative return to investors. 


The district through which the Manchester Ship Canal 


passes is rich in mineral and great industries. At Widnes - 


and Runcorn there are large chemical works, while St. Helens 
is near and is united by canal to the Mersey. At Warrington 
the ironworks are on a large scale, and a great weight of 
wire and other goods is yearly exported. The docks 
at Weston Point are joined to the great Cheshire salt- 
field, by the Weaver Navigation, over which a_ million 
tons of salt passes per annum for exportation. At Runcorn, 
the Ship Canal Company will be the owners of the Bridge- 
water Docks, which are connected with the Staffordshire 
potteries and coal and iron industries by the Trent and Mersey 
and Bridgewater Canals. At Partington and Barton, the 
Wigan and Worsley coal-fields are only a few miles from the 
Ship Canal, to which they will be joined by existing railway 
and canal systems. The Partington coal basin will be only 
about thirty miles from the Yorkshire coal-field, which 
at present has ‘no available outlet on the west coast. 
At Manchester the docks will be on a large scale. with 
several miles of quays, with ample shed accommodation. 
These docks are close to the great railway systems, and are 
united to the River Irwell, from which canals proceed 
throughout Yorkshire, Cheshire, and Staffordshire; which 
districts will be largely benefited by the Ship Canal. 
Nowhere, in or out of England, is there such a population and 
such an amount of trade, and there can be little doubt that 
much of it will be absorbed by the Ship Canal. Along its 
banks will be centred the great factories of the future. The 
facility with which imported materials will be. at. onge 


- Goole, and .West. Hartlepool. 


moved from shipping without further carriage or break of bulk 
into manufactories and works, and reshipped when required, 
must give an advantage to Lancashire trade which it will not be 
slow to develop, and which will react on the country generally. 

It is understood that the contractors will lay thirty-five miles 
of railway along the route of the Canal, to expedite the progress 
of the works, and will have upon these lines 3000 waggons, 


worked by eighity Tocomotives. The-works will be carried on 


continuously by day and by night, with relays of labour, and 
will involve the employment of something like 20,000 men. 
In order to facilitate the night work, the works will be 
illumined by the electric light. The contract being in the 
hands of so capable a firm as Messrs Lucas and Aird, who have 
successfully executed some of the most extensive works in the 
world, is a sufficient guarantee that the Canal will be completed 
within the appointed time ; so that by the middle of 1890, thanks 
to the persistent energy of Mr. Daniel Adamson and his 
colleagues, Manchester will be able to enter upon a new and 
important development, and will ere long add to her other dis- 
tinctions that of being one of the great ports of the world. 
There can be no question that, allowing for a few years’ 
operation of the Ship Canal, Manchester, as the com- 
mercial emporium of a district which, it can be established, is 
concerned to the extent of 60 per cent of the entire foreign 
trade of England and Wales, is bound to make her mark among 
the sea havens of the world. The port of Liverpool, whose 
traffic mainly depends upon the Manchester district, has more 
than seven times the volume of traffic required to make the 
Manchester Ship Canal a financial success. In answer to those 
who contend that it will not pay, the Duke of Bridgewater’s 
canal, more than a century ago, and the Manchester and 
Liverpool Railway, were met with the same objection. The 
fact that the Manchester Ship Canal will afford the most con- 
venient accommodation for large steamers over an area of 7500 
square miles, with a population of 7,000,000, is sufficient to 
establish the financial prosperity of this great enterprise. 

From the balcony of the great tower of that palatial 
municipal edifice, the Manchester Townhall, a commanding view 
might be obtained, if the atmosphere were clear, of the entire 
route of the Manchester Ship Canal, from its commencement 
at Eastham to its terminus, about a mile from the Manchester 
Royal Exchange. Looking in a direction generally west by 
south, one might see, lying almost at the foot of the tower, the 
extensive series of docks and wharfage accommodation, extend- 
ing from what is known as the Woden-street foot-bridge to 
Barton-upon-Irwell, a distance of between three and four miles. 
In the Manchester and Salford Docks alone there will be three 
miles of lineal quay frontage, in addition to about six miles of 
quays fronting the river between Manchester and Barton-upon- 
Trwell. Along these quays, hundreds of vessels will find 
accommodation. 

Extending our vision to the outer extremity of the harbour 
of Manchester at Barton, we should see the Bridgewater Canal 
crossing the line of the Ship Canal ; this will be effected by an 
aqueduct, crossing at the same level as the original aqueduct, 
constructed with two spans, one of which will consist of a, 
caisson or trough, which will be movable on a centre, like 
an ordinary swing bridge. The ends of the trough, and of the 
aqueduct upon which the trough closes, will be provided with 
water-tight gates, to prevent the escape of water while the 
trough is turned. At Barton there will be one of the sets of 
locks and sluices. At this point there will also be barge-lifts 
and coal-tips, so that traffic can be transferred direct into the 
barges from one canal to the,other, or coal can be tipped 
direct from boats into the ship. 

Looking a little further, we perceive another set of locks 
and sluices, at Irlam ; and on the left bank of the canal, just 
below the Irlam locks, the Ship Canal will receive the accession 
of the waters of the Mersey, this being the point of the con- 
fluence of the Irwell and the Mersey. On the same side of the 
river, and just below the point last mentioned, is Partington, 
where there will be a basin for loading coal from high-level 
tips, with branch railways connecting the Ship Canal with the 
system of the Cheshire Lines Committee. Provision will thus 
be made for a large trade in coal. 

Again, extending our range of view from Partington to 
Latchford, a distance of about six miles, there will be the last 
set of the series of locks, by which vessels will be raised from 
the level of the ordinary tidal portions of the Canal to the level 
of the docks at Manchester. 

The next point of interest is the Warrington Dock, which 
branches from the Ship Canal about a mile and a half below 
the Latchford locks. It will be a commodious dock, being 
about twenty-five acres in extent of waterarea. At Warrington, 
the Ship Canal will be connected by branch railways with the 
London and North-Western and the Great Western Railway 
systems. 

Runcorn, about seven miles below the Warrington Dock, is 
the next important point on the route. Besides the Runcorn 
Docks and other properties, the Ship Canal will be at this 
point connected with the London and North-Western Railway, 
the Runcorn and Weston Canal, the Runcorn and Latchford 
Canal, and, via the river Mersey, with the town of Widnes 
and the Sankey Navigation. 

Immediately below Runcorn are the Weston Point Docks 
and the Weaver Navigation, with which the Ship Canal will 
be connected. Five miles below Weston Point, the Ship Canal 
will pass in front of Ellesmere Port, where it will be connected_ 
with the Shropshire Union Canals and with the London and 
North-Western and Great Western Railway systems. Three 
miles further on, at Eastham, will be the tidal gates of 
entrance to the Ship Canal. These will be worked as locks, at 
low water, so that large vessels can enter and leave at almost 
any state of the tide, instead of only during forty minutes at 
each tide, as at Liverpool. The sill of the largest entrance 
lock will have 10 ft. greater depth of water over it than the 
deepest entrance at Liverpool. Small vessels will be able to 
enter and leave at any time. : 

Vessels will navigate the Manchester Ship Canal, with 
safety; at a speed of five miles an hour; and it is esti- 
mated that the passage from the entrance at Eastham 
to Manchcster will be accomplished in eight hours, which 
is much less time than is now taken to cart goods from 
ship to rail in Liverpool, and to ¢arry them by -rail 
to Manchester. A large port will be created at Man- 
chester, which will be more than thirty miles nearer to the 
great manufacturing districts of Lancashire, to the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, and to Cheshire, Staffordshire, and 

Derbyshire. Foreign produce, Irish, Scotch, and other 
merchandise brought by the coasting traffic, will be delivered 
direct into the greatest consuming district of England, 
probably the greatest in the world. Manchester is not only 
the centre of the cotton trade, but it has also very large 
provision, corn, cattle, and fish markets. Large quantities, 
however, of the provisions, corn, and timber consumed in the 
Manchester district, though sold in the Manchester markets, 
are stored at the ports of Liverpool, Fleetwood, Hull, Grimsby, 
The cost and loss of time in 
trans-shipment, and in the transit from those ports to Man- 
chester, cripples the trade of the district, and imposes a heavy 
burden on the public, which will be relieved by the Manchester 
Ship Canal, 


THE LADIES’ COLUMN. 


The late House of Commons, cut off in the flower of its youth 
had already lived long enough to show itself an exceptionally 
capable and hard-working Legislature. Amongst its achieve- 
ments, it passed two measures of great consequence in the 
reform of “woman's law”; measures, however, blotted and 
defaced by scant justice to the one sex, and ample privilege to 
the other. 

The first of the two referred to is the Custody and 

Guardianship of Children Act. By this new act English 
mothers are, for the first time, recognised in English law as 
being the relations of their own children. Before, as one of 
the Judges put it in the famous Agar-Ellis appeal case, the 
law recognised only the father and the children. Now the 
law advances so far as to make a mother guardian of her 
own children after their father’s death, though only jointly 
with any other person whom the father may appoint; while, 
on the other hand, a mother cannot appoint a joint 
guardian with the father after her death, but ‘can only 
“ provisionally nominate” one who will be allowed to act ifa 
Judge should consider the father shown to be unfit to have sole 
charge of his children. Then the mother may apply to the 
Court for an order about the custody of or access to her 
infants ; and the Court, in deciding, shall have regard not only 
to the welfare of the child, but to the wishes of both mother 
and father. The mother is still not the guardian of her child 
jointly with its father, nor guardian alone after his death, 
except by his pleasure. Nevertheless, this is a step onward. 
Mr. Bryce and Lord Fitzgerald are the members of the 
Lower and the Upper House, respectively, to whom we are 
chiefly indebted for this Act. 
Mr. Palley’s Maintenance in Case of Desertion Bill is the 
second of the important changes made in “woman’s law zt 
in the late Session. It also, though a vast improvement on 
the old state, illustrates the difficulty of getting equal justice 
for the unrepresented sex from the House of Commons. Under 
the old law, a deserted wife could only compel her husband, 
however wealthy he might be, to contribute at all to her sup- 
port, or that of his children, by going into the workhouse, 
when the parish could get a pauper’s allowance for the family 
from the husband and father— 


You may leave your wife, with her children six, 
In a ditch to starve and pine; 

And another man’s take, in a palace rich, 
With jewels and gold to shine— 


as Edmund Yates quotes from Brough’s almost forgotten poems. 
This barbarous state of the law isa little altered by the new 
Act, which empowers magistrates, on a deserted wife's 
application, to give her a maintenance order on her husband 
“for such weekly sum, not exceeding two pounds, as the 
magistrates may consider to be in accordance with his means, 
and with any means the wife may have for her support and 
that of her children.” 

There are two most objectionable points in this clause. 
It throws the primary burden of supporting the family on the 
wife. Nature made man the bread-winner, woman the child- 
bearer and tender. The father ought always to contribute 
to the extent of his means to the up-bringing of the children 
for whose life he is responsible; what the mother may be 
able and willing to add on her own account to the bread- 
winning side of the mutual account ought not to come within 
the purview of the law at all. The order ought to be in 
accordance with the man’s means; his wife’s means not 
properly coming into the question. Again, the sum fixed, 
£2 weekly, is absurd. It is totally inadequate to keep 
“your wife, and her children six” out of “ the ditch” 
of miserable poverty; yet it is the full amount which 
can be ordered from a wealthy man. Moreover, to 
make the unfairness more glaring, the husband is entitled 
to return to his wife when and for so long as he may please, 
and to compel her to add another little helpless being to the 
family which he leaves to starve; for the House cut out the 
provision which Mr. Palley inserted, that the magistrates 
might give the deserted wife a separation order, freeing her 
from the compulsion of receiving her husband back when he 
chooses to return. Finally, the wife's allowance can be with- 
drawn if at any time, after however many years of desertion, 
she be unfaithful to the man who mocks at her fidelity. 

This is not the place—nor, perhaps, has the hour yet come— 
for me to say out quite exactly what I think about things like 
this. But I may venture to say this—that men should be 
thoroughly ashamed to contrast their laws for honourable 
women with their Jaws for those whom they teach us to con- 
sider as degraded. This very Act says that the wife's allow- 
ance for her family shall be recoverable by her from her 
husband “in the same manner as the payments are enforced, 
under an order of affiliation.” Oh, the disgrace of it! the 
shame of it, to the men who make the laws! Then, the wife’s 
means are asked before the order is made—the immoral 
mother’s are not; and the latter is not required to remain 
celibate for the man who has tired of her—as the wife 
is. Thus do men make our laws. 

The people at South Kensington have developed a mag~- 
nificent pachydermatousness to public opinion. The smells of 
the present Exhibition are notorious ; and the statement that 
typhoid fever has been incurred there by both guests and 
exhibitors has been made in print, and has not drawn forth 
any assuring sanitary certification. Then the meals are being 
justly subjected to criticism in a London daily paper, and 
they are truly deserving of the worst that is said against them. 
The Quadrant dinner is fair, but far too dear for what is 
supplied; and the wine list is outrageous. The three-and- 
sixpenny dinner is almost uneatable. ‘The fact is that the con- 
tractors had to pay too high a price for their monopoly to be 
able to give a “fair pennyworth for the penny.” But who gets 
the money? As the affair is made quasi-public by a Royal 
Commission, and by the vast correspondence being carried 
gratis through the Post Office, the public have a right to know 
something about the matter. a : 

Black currants, red currants, stoned cherries, and half-ripe 
gooseberries, make good fruit-cakes for dessert, and now is the 
time for them. Scald the fruit by pouring on it boiling 
water, and letting it stand for half-an-hour, keeping warm. 
Pound the fruit in a mortar, with the same weight of sugar. 
Put in paper cases, or mould into forms, and put ina cool 
oven, leaving them there till dry. To put them in over night 
isa good plan, and they will be done when the oven is hot 
next morning, asarule. They must be kept in tin aa 


General Lord William Paulet, G.C.B., has been made a 
Ficld-Marshal; and Colonel F. G. Curtis. of the Inniskilling 
Dragoons, has been appointed Deputy Adjutant and Quarter- 
master-General on the Staff in South Africa. 

The whole of the Wimbledon Camp is lighted by Defries’ 
safety lamps and safety mineral oil, the result being a brilliant 
illumination, obtained at a saving of four-fifths of what gas 
would have cost. The lamps are made on the company’s newly- 
patented principle, whereby the oil is placed outside and on 
top of the lantern. The effect of this arrangement is that 
the flame is always at the same height, every drop of oil is 


consumed, and there is no shadow gast. 
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THE COURT. 


;esty enjoys good bealth, and takes walks and drives 
see. kt Winder Caalle on Wednesday week the Queen 
decorated Trooper John Waterston, of the Royal Horse Guards, 
with the medal for distinguished conduct in the field, on 
account of his exceptionally efficient service in the Nile 
campaign. The Queen received on Thursday a large number 
of natives of her Majesty's dominions who have come to 
England to take part in the Colonial and Indian Exhibition. 
Forty-three of them were from India; and, bowing to the 
ground, they offered presents of gold and silver, which her 
Majesty touched and returned. The Cingalese offered presents 
of ivory. The Queen, accompanied by Prince and Princess 
Henry of Battenberg, was present at a garden party given by 
the Prince and Princess of Wales at Marlborough House on 
Saturday. Her Majesty and the Royal family attended Divine 
service at the Royal Mausoleum on Sunday morning. The 
Bishop of Ripon, assisted by the Very Rey. the Dean of 
Windsor, officiated ; the Bishop preached. His Lordship had 
the honour of dining with the Queen and the Royal family. 
Princess Louise, the Marquis of Lorne, and the Prince of 
Leiningen arrived at Windsor Castle on Monday on a visit to 
the Queen. The Queen gave an audience on Tuesday to two 
Indian artisans from the Colonial and Indian Exhibition ; 
both wore their native costumes. They were accompanied by 
Dr. Tyler. , 

By command of the Queen, a State Ball was given yesterday 
week at Buckingham Palace. The Prince and Princess of 
Wales, accompanied by members of the Royal family, 
conducted by the Earl of Kenmare, K.P. (Lord Chamberlain), 
and attended by the great officers of state, the Acting Mistress 
of the Robes, and the ladies and gentlemen of the household 
in waiting, entered the saloon shortly after eleven o’clock, 
when the dancing commenced. The Princess of Wales wore 
a corsage of white and silver brocade over a jupe of white 
poult de soie, veiled in white and silver tulle and looped with 
bunches of white ostrich feathers; head-dress, a tiara ot 
diamonds; ornaments, pearls and diamonds; orders, Victoria 
and Albert, the Crown of India, St. Catherine of Russia, and 
the Danish family order. Princess Christian of Schleswig- 
Holstein wore a ball-dress of white and yellow brocade, with 
underskirt of yellow tulle covered with Brussels lace; head- 
dress, tiara of diamonds ; orriaments, a necklace of diamonds 
and diamond stars; orders, the Victoria and Albert, the 
tirown of India, and the Royal Red Cross. Princess Louise of 
Wales wore a dress of white tulle, prettily trimmed with 
ribbons and pink moss-roses ; corsage of white faille trimmed 
with roses and tulle; ornaments, diamonds and pearls; 
order, Victoria and Albert. Mr. Liddell’s full orchestra was 
in attendance, conducted by Mr. Liddell. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales, accompanied by Princess 
Louise, returned to Marlborough House on Friday, the 
9th inst., from visiting Earl and Countess Cadogan at Rutland 
Cottage, Newmarket. The Prince and Princess gave a garden 
party to the Queen at Marlborough House last Saturday 
afternoon. Prince and Princess Christian of Schleswig- 
Holstein-Sonderburg-Augustenburg, the Duke of Cambridge, 
the Comte and Comtesse de Paris, the Duc d'Orléans and 
Princess Héléne d'Orléans, Princess Mary Adelaide (Duchess 
of Teck), the Duke of Teck, Princess Victoria of Teck and 
Prince Adolphus of Teck, the Duke of Schleswig-Holstein- 
Sonderburg - Augustenburg, Vice - Admiral the Prince of 
Leiningen and the Princess of Leiningen, Prince Fushnini of 
Japan, Prince and Princess Victor of Hohenlohe, Countess 
Gleichen, and Count A. E.Gleichen were also present. The 
bands of the 2nd Life Guards and of the Ist West India 
Regiment were in attendance ; and Russian historical national 
songs were given by Dmitri Slaviansky’s Russian choir. On 


Sunday morning the Prince and Princess, accompanied by” 


Princesses Louise, Victoria, and Maud, were.present at Divine 
service. The Prince and Princess, accompanied “by their 
daughters, Princesses Louise, Victoria, and Maud of Wales, 
and suite, left Marlborough House on Monday morning fcr 
Sandringham, where they remained during the Royal Agri- 
cultural Show week. On Tuesday the Prince and Princess, 
with their three daughters, went from Sandringham to 
Norwich to visit the show of the Royal Agricultural Society, 
where the Prince presided at the annual meeting of the 
society, being supported by the Duke of Richmond and the 
Earl of Leicester. The Prince and Princess after the meeting 
entertained a large party to luncheon in the president's 


pavilion, and subsequently visited the various parts of the 


show before returning to Sandringham. 

Prince Albert Victor of Wales, Princess Mary (Duchess ot 
Teck), and Princess Victoria of Teck honoured Sir Algernon 
and Lady Borthwick by their company at dinner on Monday. 


MARRIAGES IN HIGH LIFE. 

The marriage of Mr. Richard James Graham, eldest son ot Sir 
Frederick and Lady Hermione Graham, of Netherby, with his 
cousin, Miss Olivia Baring, youngest daughter of Lieutenant- 
General Charles Baring, took place on the 8th inst., at St. Paul’s 
Church, Knightsbridge. Mr. W. Anstruther-Thomson (Royal 
Horse Guards) acted as the bridegroom’s best man ; and the 
six attendant bridesmaids were Miss Hilda Graham, sister of 
the bridegroom, the Ladies Helen and Cynthia Duncombe, 
Lady Evelyn Curzon, Miss Sophia Graham, and Miss Ruth 
Thynne, cousins of the bride. The service was fully choral. 

The marriage of the Rey. Barton R. V. Mills, son of Mr. 
Arthur Mills, late M.P. for Exeter, with Lady Catherine Hobart 
Hampden, eldest daughter of the late Lord Hobart, and sister 
of the Earl of Buckinghamshire, was celebrated in St. Michael’s 
Church, Chester-square, last Saturday afternoon. The bride- 
groom was attended by Mr. Arnold Wise as best man; and 
there were seven bridesmaids—Ladies Victoria and Vere 
Hobart Hampden (sisters) and Miss Gertrude Hobart Hampden 
(cousin of the bride), Miss F. Bere and Miss Hart Davis 
(cousins of the bridegroom), Miss Constance Smith, and Miss 
Lettice Smith-Bosanquet. In the absence of the Earl of 
Buckinghamshire (who is abroad, settling the affairs of his 
late uncle, Hobart Pasha), the bride was given away by her 
mother, Lady Hobart. 

The marriage of Mr. D. Ccoper. eldest son or Sir Daniel 
Cooper, Bart., to Miss Grant-Suttie, daughter of the late Sir 
James Grant-Suttie, Bart., and Lady Susan Grant-Suttie, ana 
niece of the Duke of Roxburghe, was solemnised on Monday 


morning at the Scottish National Church, Pont-street 
Belgravia. The Duke of Roxburghe gave the bride away 


There were seven bridesmaids—Miss Victoria Grant-Suttis. 
sister of the bride ; the Hon. Beatrice Dalrymple, niece of the 
bride; the Misses Hlla and Margaret Green, and the Misses 
Sheila, Elsie, and Rita Grant-Suttie. Lord Algernon Gordon- 
Lennox attended the bridegroom as best man. The wedding 
presents were numerous, and included an Indian Cashmere 
shawl from the Queen. 

At Lords, on Saturday last, Eton, amidst much enthusiasin, 
won a well-contested game from Harrow by six wickets. In 
the match between Sussex and Kent the latter team won by 
ar wickets ; and Lancashire defeated Yorkshire, also by four 
wickets j 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Communications for this department should be addressed to the Chess Editor. 

JCB (Prous hty Ferry).—Please look at 1. B to B 6th, K takes Kt; 2 Bto K 
Kt 4th, &e. | 

D W (Udney).—We are pleased to welcome such a bright little column to the 
chess world, 

VENATOR (Wakefield).—Like many other solvers, you haye missed all the points of 
No. 2204. You have never seen any problem like it. 

H A 1.8 (Caterham).—You share the general opinion of our solvers that 2206 is not, 
after all, sucha very difficult problem. 

CHEQUERS.—You should look at Nos, 2206 and 2207 again. The proposed solutions 
are wide of the mark, 


F V M (Brussels),.—Your solution of No. 2195 is correct, but acknowledgment in the 
usual place was omitted. 
CORRECT SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEMS Nos. 2190, 2191, 2197, »nd 2199 received from 


Thomas Duncan (Cape Town, South Africa); of No. 2202 from F © Sibbald 
(Ontario) ; of No, 2204 from Shadforth and Venator; of No. 2205 from Thomas 
Letchford, M A Nicholson, 8 Kiddy, and Franklin Institute. 


CoRRECT SOLUTIONS OF PronLEM No. 2206 received from Thomas Letchford, 
¥ Marshall, H Reeve, J Hall, R L Southwell, R H Brooks, L Sharswood, Ernest 
Sharswood, Emile Frau, R Tweddell, E J Winter Wood, Joseph Ainsworth, 
Casella (Paris), Jupiter Junior, Otto Fulder, E Featherstone, Little Bits. J A 
Schmucke, G W Law, A C Hunt, L Falcon (Antwerp), Hereward, B R Wood, 
EEH,C Darragh, Rey. Winfield Cooper, N S Harris, L Wyman, Edmund Field, § 
Bullen, Nerina, Evy Salusbury, Edward Bygott, E Elsbury, W Hillier, W B Smith, 
Ben Nevis, H Tacas, Novice, BE L G, H Wardell, F Brown, Hals, FE Louden, Com- 
mander W L Martin (R.N.), Hermit, J K Soe Hampstead), Shadforth, W R 
Raillem, Oliver Icingla, Thomas Chown, © E P, Comp (Lynn), George F Burroughs, 
W Biddle, Julia Short, W Heathcote,G Heathcote, and Lewis Nathan. 


SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEMS. 


No. 2203, WHITE. BLACK, 
WHITE BLACK B 
1. B to B 7th K takes Kt 1 B to Kt 3rd (or c) 
2. Kt to Q 5th K moves 2,P to Qsth(a Kt,ch) K takes B 
3, Queen mates accordingly. 3. Kt mates. 
Variations obyious. a 
No, 2204, 1 Bto ae (or D), 
th 5 K re or RSt 
2 P takes B @B) Kwkea ie tte. 
3. R to R 6th. Mate. : SS aaa 
ay D. 
1. K takes B (or B) ne B takes P 
2.P takes B (aR) K to Bard 2. Kt to K 4th B moves 
3. R to K 6th, Mate. 3.R to K 7th. Mate. 
PROBLEM No. 2208. 


By F. H®ALeEy. 
BLACK. 
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WHITE. 
White to play, and mate in three moves. 


THE BRITISH CHESS ASSOCIATION. 

The International Tournament organised by the above association was 
opened on Monday last, the 12th inst., at the Criterion Restaurant. ; 

The large prizes provided for the Masters’ Tourney attracted a fair 
number of competitors, including such known names as Bird, Black- 
burne, Burn, Gunsberg, Mackenzie, Mason, Mortimer, Pollock, Skipworth, 
Zukertort, and Taubenhaus, Hanham, and Lipschutz. For the Amateur 
Championship Tourney the following strong players have entered their 
names :—Chepmell, Donisthorpe, Frédensen, Guest, Jacobs, Kirke, Lowe, 
Mills, Rabson, Reeve-Farrow, Salter, Dr. Smith, Trenchard, and Wainwright. 
The entries for the Ruskin and Tennyson Prizes will be kept open for some 
days, to enable the competitors in the Amateur Championship Tourney to 
take part in them. es : 

Immediately after the announcement of the pairing, play commenced in 
the Masters’ Tournament at noon, and was continued until five o'clock, 
when it was adjourned for dinner, and was resumed at seven 0 clock, The 
following is the result of the first day's play :— 


Mortimer .. 0 .. Mackenzie .. .. 1| Hanham .. 0 .. Schallop ... .. 1 
Lipschutz .. 0 .. Gunsberg .. .. 1] Bird OD fos? BUEN ois as, ar 
Pollock .1.. Blackburne .. 0| Taubenhaus 3 .. Mason .. .. .. 3 


Zukertort a bye. 
The most noteworthy feature of the second day's play was the defeat of 
Dr. Zukertort by Mr. Lipschutz, of New York, The following is the result 
of the play :— 


Zukertort .. 0 .. Lipschutz .. .. 1| Mackenzie 3 .. Taubenhaus .. } 
Gunsberg .. } .. Pollock... .. .. $|Schallop .. 1... Bird.. .. .. ..0 
Blackburne 1 Mortimer .. 0| Mason unfd, .. Hanham unfd. 


“Burn, a bye. 


Appended is the game between Messrs. BLACKBURNE and MORTIMER. 
The latter, it will be seen, played rather loosely in the opening, enabling his 
adversary to gain a strong attack on the King’s side, and although, in face of 
the attack, his defence was admirable, he was obliged to resign after a few 
hours’ struggle. 

: se (King’s Gambit declined.) 


WHITE BLACK WHITE BLACK 
(Mr. Blackburne). (Mr. Mortimer).| (Mr. Blackburne). (Mr. Mortimer). 
1. P to K 4th P to K 4th 21. Kt to B 5th Q to Q sq 
2. P to K B 4th B to B 4th 22, R to K Kt sq Kt to Kt sq 
3.KttoQ Bard  P to Q 3rd 23.PtoK R4th PtoB 3rd 
4. Kt to B 3rd B to K Kt 5th 24, P to Kt 5th B P takes P 
5. P to K R 3rd B takes Kt 25, P takes P PtakesP - 
6. Q takes B KttoK B3rd | 26, R to R 2nd Kt to R 3rd 
7. P to Bdth P toQ RB 3rd 27. Kt takes Kt P takes Kt 
8. B to B 4th Kt to Bard 28, R takes R P R to B 5th 
9, Kt to K 2nd Q to Q 2nd 29, Q to R 3rd Q to K 2nd 
10, P to Q 3rd P to R 3rd 30. R takes Kt P= _-R to B 8th (ch) 
11. P to B 38rd Kt to K 2nd 31. Q takes R Q takes R 
12. B to Kt 8ra P to B 3rd 32. R to R 2nd Q to K 2nd 
13. B to K 3rd E bear e 33, B to B 7th Rto K Bsq 
14. Q takes B ) to B 2ne - SS 5x 
15. Gastles (K R) Castles (K R) White mates in five move 
16.PtoK Kt4th KtoRsq 34. R takes Kt (ch) K takes R 
17, Kt to Kt 3rd Q Kt to Kt sq 35.Q to Bdth (ch) KtoR sq 
18. R to B2nd Kt to R 2nd 36.Q to R 5th (ch) K to Kt 2nd 
19. K to R sq Q to K 2nd 37. Q to Kt 6th (ch) K to Rsq 
20. P to B 6th Q Kt takes P 38. Q to R 6th, Mate. 


Steamers arrived at Liverpool during last week with live 
stock and fresh ‘meat on board from American and Canadian 
ports. The total arrivals being—2151 cattle, 1180 sheep, and 
11,482 quarters of beef, showing a decided increase in the 
imports of live stock, and a slight increase in favour of fresh 
meat. ; 

Henley regatta came to a close yesterday week ; and, on the 
whole, it appears to have been a very successful gathering. The 
Grand Challenge Cup was won by the Trinity Hall B.C., 
Cambridge ; the Thames Challenge Cup, by the London R.C. ; 
the Visitors’ Challenge Cup, by the First Trinity B.C. 
Cambridge; the Diamond Challenge Sculls, by Mr. F. L. 
Pitman, Cambridge; the Ladies’ Challenge Plate, by the 
Pembroke College B.C., Cambridge ; and the Silver Goblets, by 
F. E. Churchill and S. 8, Muttlebury, Third Trinity, Cambridge 


ART NOTES. 


The Art Exhibition season is rapidly drawing to a close, and it 
is unlikely that any novelties, beyond Mr. Melton Prior's 
Sketches in Burmah, will be offered to public notice until 
October. Meanwhile, however, we may mention the “ revival” 
of one or two old pictures. At the Marlborough Gallery 
may be seen Sir Edwin Landseer’s well-known picture of 
“ Jocko”—a white fox-terrier angrily barking at a hedgehog, 
which presents to his opponent his impenetrable prickles. 
There is plenty of life in this solidly-painted picture, which 
dates from the best period of the artist’s life. The Nine- 
teenth Century Art Society (Conduit-street Galleries) have on 
view Turner's “Battle of the Nile,” but with what special 
object is not very manifest. The picture in question was not 
painted in the nineteenth but in the eighteenth century 
(1799) ; and, although its exhibition at the Royal Academy 
coincides with Turner's election as an Associate, it. is 
not suggested, even by his warmest admirers, that the 
distinction then conferred upon him had anything to do with 
the picture of that year. It is, perhaps, less a failure than the 
companion work, “The Battle of Trafalgar,” which is now to 
be seen at Greenwich Hospital, and is chiefly noteworthy as 
one of the few pictures painted on Government commission. 
The episode chosen by Turner in “The Battle of the Nile” is 
that of the blowing up of the Orient, which actually took 
place after the fate of the engagement had been decided. As a 
work of imagination, it deserves a high rank among such pro- 
ductions of Turner’s mind and brush; but it must not be 
accepted as in any way more historically accurate than most 
pictures of naval battles. There is a wide gulf between Conduit- 
street and Baker-street, but not so wide as that which separates 
the art of Turner from that of Sefior Francesco Rizi, who 
exhibits (58, Baker-street) a Madonna and Child, which he 
modestly values at 6000 guineas. The work is only 
interesting as showing how, even in Spain, the sentiment of 
religious art has disappeared. The intense devotional spirit 
which animated the pictures of the Middle Ages and the 
Renaissance has wholly given place to the industrialism of 
modern times ; and the result is that Signor Rizi's Madonna, 
in spite of much skilful brush-work, fails to move us. 

Much more in keeping with the spirit of the times are 
such works as “ The Start and Finish of the Season,” by Messrs. 
Frank Walton and Walter Wilson, and now on view at Messrs. 
Dowdeswell’s (133, New Bond-street). The former represents 
the May meet of the Four-in-Hand Club in Hyde Park, and the 
latter the Lawn at Goodwood, at the July Race Meeting. In 
pictures of this sort, as in that of “ The Birdcage, Newmarket,” 
to beseen at Messrs. Dickinson’s (114, New Bond-street), the chief 
aim of the artists is to bring together as many public characters 
as possible, and to endow them with at least a certain facial 
resemblance ; so that, when engraved, they may be recognised 
by friends and admirers. To Mr. Frank Walton we are possibly 
indebted for some of the prettier details by which the 
Goodwood Meeting is surrounded ; but one cannot help feeling 
that if such pictures must be painted, it would be far better to 
leave them for Mr. Frith, whose skill in grouping and arrang- 
ing colours is incontestable. Works of this sort. in no way 
belong to the domain of fine arts, and should be left to skilful 
journeymen and to intelligent engravers. 

The closing picture sales of the season are more important 
than the picture exhibitions. This week the collection of Mr. 
C. J. Nieuwenhuys, a well-known collector, will be offered for 
sale ; it is especially rich in works of the Flemish and Dutch 
schools, both ancient and modern. A week later, however 
(July 24), the final dispersal of the Blenheim gallery will 
commence, and will extend over many days. Amongst the more 
important works will be found specimens of Vandyke, ° 
Rembrandt, and Rubens ; the copies made by David Teniers of 
the pictures in the Archduke Leopold's gallery at Vienna ; and 
a number of works by the lesser lights of the Italian schools. 
The greater names, like Paul Veronese, Tintoretto, Albertinelli, 
are represented by works which will scarcely compare with 
those already in the possession of the public, so that any 
purchases which may be made for the National Gallery will 
be probably limited to the works of less known artists, unless 
Sir F. Burton should find courage and funds to give to the 
French school that prominence which it deserves, but has not 
yet received, in Trafalgar-square. 


PRIZES AT THE ROYaL AGRICULTURAL SHOW. 
The Royal Agricultural Society's Show at Norwich was opened 
on Monday morning. The exhibitors include the Queen, who 
sent two Devon cattle (with one of which she took a first prize), 
a Hereford, and a shorthorn ; while the Prince of Wales sent 
three cart-horses, with one of which he took a third prize. The 
horses were remarkably strong, both in numbers and merit, 
there being 493 entries in forty-nine classes, half of which 
being agricultural and half light horses. The principal 
winners in the Agricultural Horse Class were Lord Ellesmere, 
Mr. Walter Gilbey, Mr. Brown, of Marsham, and the Marquis 
pf Londonderry ; while the Duke of Hamilton won the first 
prize for Suffolk horses over three years old. There was, of 
course, a strong muster of the Suffolk Punches, which is 
one of the chief loca] breeds. The hackney and riding 
horses were strong in numbers, and comprised most of the 
noted prize-winners which have been shown at Islington and 
so many other places this year. In the cattle classes, short- 
horns mustered well, there being eighty-two entries in eight 
classes ; the most successful exhibitors being, as usual, Mr. W. 
Handley, Mr. Teasdale Hutchinson, the Rev. Bruce Kennard, 
and Mrs. Brierley ; but there was a very short show of Here- 
fords, Lord Coventry pretty well sweeping the board. The 
Deyon classes had also very few entries; but the great feature 
of the cattle classes was the grand display of the red-polled 
cattle, which are indigenous to the two counties of Norfolk 
and Suffolk ; there being no fewer than 196 entries of these, 
in nine classes, from the herds of Mr. J. J. Colman, Mr. Garrett 
Taylor, Mr. Lofft, Lord Hastings, the Duke of Hamilton, and 
the Marquis of Bristol, who were the principal prize-winners. 
This was, beyond question, the great feature of the show; 
though the sheep section is a very strong one as regards the 
short-wool breeds, the Southdowns alone being represented 
by 119 pens sent by the Prince of Wales, the Duke of Edin- 
burgh, the Dukes of Richmond and Hamilton, the Marquis of 
Bristol, Lord Hastings, Sir William Throckmorton, Mr. J. J. 
Colman, and Mr. Henry Brassey. The black-faced Suffolk 
sheep also mustered well, and there was a large entry of pigs. 

Lord Carnarvon. Pro-Grand Master of England. on Tuesday 
received the officers and brethren of the Mark Master Masons 
of Berks and Oxon at Highclere Castle. 

We hear there is to be a café chantant at the fcte at 
Wakehurst Place, Ardingly, Sussex, on Wednesday and Thurs- 
day next, the 21st and 22nd inst. Miss Wakefield and Signor 
Foli will on this occasion sing new songs by Lady Arthur Hill, 
and there will be a host of other novelties and attractions. 
Wakehurst Place is well known as being one of the 
finest specimens of Elizabethan architecture extant, and no 
doubt many antiquarians will be glad of this opportunity of 
visiting it. 
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PARISIAN SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

(From our own Correspondent.) 
5 Paris, Tuesday, July 13. 
Yet another victim of the Exile Bill. The Due d@Aumale is to 
be expelled-from France, and sent to keep his nephew, the 
Pretender, company. In virtue of the bill recently voted by 
the Chamber, the names of all the Princes serving in the 
Army have been struck off the lists. The Duc d’Aumale, on 
being informed of this measure, wrote a very dry letter to 
President Grévy, ending thus :—* As for myself, senior 
member of the general staff, having fulfilled in peace, as in 
war, the highest functions that a soldier can exercise, it is 
my duty to remind you that military grades cannot be 
touched by you; and I remain, General Henri d'Orléans, 
Duc d'Aumale.” This letter, without formule of salutation 
or respect, is considered by President Grévy to be a personal 
jnsult, and the Republicans see no other course but a con- 
tinuation of their policy of suppressing all who hamper them : 
“Nous débarasser de tout ce qui nous géne.” ‘This incident, 
like the whole affair of the expulsion of the Princes, is being 
taken advantage of by the Conservatives for consolidating their 
forces. 

To-morrow being the National Féte, the whole city is 
more or less gay with flags and preparations for illuminations. 
The first time that this National Féte was celebrated, Paris 
presented a marvellous spectacle, especially in the popular 
quarters, because every man, woman, and child seemed to take 
interest and part in the rejoicings. It wasa novelty ; it was 
the consecration of the new régime; it was a spontaneous 
manifestation of popular and national sentiment. Since this 
first féte, however, the 14th July has gradually declined, and 
at present nobody cares about it, and all who can, flee from 
Paris in order to escape from the noise and the crowd. The 
worst feature of this national féte is that it fills Paris with 
mountebanks, who are allowed to erect their swings and 
merry-go-rounds and steam-organs all over the city, and so 
for the next eight or ten days Paris will be*no place for 
peaceful citizens. 

The modern man travelling in a_ railway - carriage 
instinctively buys newspapers and squanders money on 
periodicals. Returning to Paris last week I bought a profusion 
of newspapers, both daily and weekly, and in each I found an 
article beginning, “ At last Lamartine has his statue.” Yes; 
Lamartine has his statue at Passy, and the unveiling was the 
occasion of a grand oratorical and gesticulatory féte. But 
why should Lamartine have waited until 1886 to obtain the 
honour of a statue? Why is he honoured to-day and why was 
he forgotten yesterday? In 1860, ten years before his death, 
the French. began to forget the author of “Les Méditations,” 
which had won for Lamartine the adoration of the men and 
women of 1820. Since 1860 nobody had heard much about 
Lamartine. The idol of the day was Hugo, and now that 
Hugo is dead the young men and the witty ladies 
talk about Shelley and Tolstoi. But who reads Lamartine? 
What have faith and sentimental idealism to do with the 
modern rage of discussion and testing of all solutions? The 
return of popularity of Lamartine is the result of a caprice. 
‘The present generation is weary and disgusted with its own 
writers ; it has rediscovered Lamartine with astonishment and 
pleasure. But, after all, Lamartine is a curiosity, a marvellous 
improviser, a yirtuose of sentiment and emotion ; but he is 
not actual; his diapason is not that of ‘the generation of 
to-day. Next week he will be as much forgotten as ever, in 
spite of his statue. 

Mer. Guibert, Archbishop of Paris, died last Thursday, at 
the age of eighty-four, in the archiepiscopal palace, which, 
since the beginning of the century, has been the home only of 
martyrs. Mgr. Guibert’s three predecessors all met with a 
violent death—Mgr. Affre was killed on the barricades in 
1848 ; Mgr. Sibour was assassinated by a priesi; Mgr. Darboy 
was shot with the hostages in 1870. The successor of Cardinal 
Guibert will be his coadjutor, Mgr. Richard. BOs 


The Queen Regent of Spain, accompanied by the Royal 
family, the members of the Royal honsehold, and. Senor 
Alfonso Martinez, Minister of Justice, left Madrid on Monday 
for the Royal palace of La Granja, where they will remain 
during the summer months. 

The Emperor William, who is in the best of health, left 
Ems on Sunday for Coblentz, on a short visit to the Empress. 

The King of Sweden and Norway opened the Agricultural 
Exhibition at Stockholm on Monday. 

The Czar and Czarina arrived at Peterhof last Monday on 
their return from Finland. : 


The Sultan has issued an order for the reduction of the 
regular army to a peace footing, in consequence of the settle- 
ment of the Bulgarian and Greek questions. 

A general amnesty has been granted toall persons implicated 
in the late rebellion in North-West Canada, except those guilty 
of attempting to murder in cold blood.—The survey of the 
proposed Canadian National Park in the Rocky Mountains has 
been completed, and roads, drives, paths, and avenues are 
being laid out. The engineer is also making a survey of the 
prospective town site at the springs. 

The death of Mr. Henry K. Brown, the American sculptor, 
aged seventy-two, is announced.—An English cooper named 
Graham, residing at Buffalo, having completed the construction 


of a large wooden barrel, strongly bound with iron, entered it. 


last Sunday afternoon, and caused it to be placed in the river 
below Niagara Falls. The current carried the barrel rapidly to 
the Whirlpool, when Graham opened the manhole ; and then it 
was borne by the Rapids to Lewiston, seven miles from the 
mouth of the river. Graham was much shaken. ; 

A Reuter’s telegram.,dated Sydney, July 9, states :—‘ The 
New South Wales Legislative Assembly has negatived, by 
52 against 17 votes, a motion of want of confidence brought 
forward by Sir Henry Parkes in regard to the financial pro- 
posals of the Government. The Government are pushing 
forward the Customs and other tax bills, and protracted 
sittings are being held. The bill authorising a grant of £10,000 
to the Hon. Sir John Robertson, on his retirementsfrom public 
life, in recognition of his eminent public services, has been 
read the second time, and has passed through Committee without 
debate.” The Assembly recently sat for fifty-six consecutive 
hours, discussing the Tariff Bill; the Opposition finally 
declining to sit on Sunday, whereupon the Ministerialists 
passed the measure. 

The Customs duties receivedat Brisbane during the past 
financial year amounted to £535,081, being an increase of 
£64,975 ; while the Customs revenue for the whole of Queens- 
land amounted to #1,004,754, being an increase of £67,528, as 
compared with last year. ; 


Many thousands of persons were present at the annual 
temperance féte on Tuesday, at the Crystal Palace. The 
arrangements were under the direction of the United Kingdom 
Band of Hope. Sports and amusements of various kinds were 
provided, and representatives from all the leading colonies 
were bidden a hearty welcome, 


THE HOLLOWAY COLLEGE CASKET. 
The gold casket presented to the Queen on June 30, at the 
opening of the Royal Holloway College, was manufactured by 
the Goldsmiths’ Alliance (Limited Liability Company), of 
Cornhill. Its material is eighteen-carat gold. It is of oblong 
octagon form, and rests on four pediments, on each of which 
is seated a female figure ; these are emblematic of education, 
science, music, and painting. The figures are very finely 
modelled, and each has its appropriate attributes. On the 
front panel is an admirable view of the Royal Holloway 
College ; on each side is a medallion containing the Royal 
and Imperial monogram V.R.I., executed in coloured enamel. 
Underneath the view is the monogram of the founder, Mr. 
Thomas Holloway, also in enamel. In the corresponding panel 
on the reverse side of the casket is an inscription in blue 
enamel; and on each side of this panel the medallions con- 
taining the Royal monogram are repeated. At one end of the 


GOLD CASKET PRESENTED TO THE QUEEN AT THE OPENING 
OF THE ROYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE. 


casket are the Royal arms; and at the opposite end the 
Holloway arms, with the motto “Nil desperandum,” are 
richly emblazoned in enamel. The casket is surmounted by a 
portrait model of Mr. Thomas Holloway, seated in a classic 
chair, being a reduction froma model from life taken by the 
Italian artist, Signor Fucigna. The effect of the whole is very 
pleasing, being enriched with very elaborate work of exquisite 
finish, and reflects high credit on the manufacturers. 


BENEVOLENT OBJECTS. 


Princess Christian of Schleswig -Holstein, accompanied 
by the Prince, yisited Finsbury last Saturday to lay the 
foundation-stone of the Finsbury and Shoreditch Polytechnic 
Institution, the outcome of the labours of the Rev. Freeman 
Wills, the object of which is to provide amusement and technical 
instruction for the lads and youths employed in the factories 
and warehouses. 

Princess Mary Adelaide, Duchess of Teck, has consented to 
open a large People’s Flower Show and Indus:rial Exhibition 
in the parish of All Saints, South Lambeth. The exhibition 
is to be held next Monday, at the Manor House, Priory-road, 
Wandsworth-road. Its object is to encourage the poor of this 
sadly over-crowded neighbourhood to grow flowers, and to 
teach them to cultivate that industry in which they take a 
special interest. About two hundred money prizes are offered. 

Last Saturday the Duchess of Westminster, accompanied 
by the Duke, distributed the prizes at the annual festival 
of the Royal Normal College and Academy of Music for the 


Blind, Upper Norwood. The institution contains at present. 


176 pupils of both sexes ; whilst one hundred who have passed 
through its classes are each earning an average income of more 
than £80 per year. A concert was given by the students.—A. 
musical and dramatic entertainment in aid of the blind was 
given at St. George's Hall on Monday afternoon by Professor 
G. 8. D’Odoardi, director of the Cambridge Academy of Music, 
who has made the instruction of those deprived of sight his 
specialty. 

The half-yearly meeting of the Asylum for the Deaf and 
Dumb was held on Monday at the Cannon-street Hotel. In 
their report the committee stated that it had become necessary 
to rebuild the asylum in the Old Kent-road, while the branch 
establishment at Margate was being enlarged. An urgent 
appeal was therefore made for funds to enable the charity to 
meet the necessary increased expenditure——The College of 
Teachers of the Deaf and Dumb, inaugurated last year at the 


’ City and Guilds Institute, South Kensington, under the 


presidency of Dr. John Stainer, held its first annual meeting 
on Saturday last. The chairman (Mr. Richard Elliott, of 
Margate) stated that twenty-nine candidates had presented 
themselves for examination for the certificate of the college, 
their respective spheres of labour being Liverpool, Manchester, 
Birmingham, Doncaster, Glasgow, London, &c. 

The Earl and Countess of Iddesleigh distributed the prizes 
at the tenth annual flower show in connection with the 
Aldenham-street Sunday School, in the St. Pancras Vesry- 
hall, last Saturday afternoon. In thecourse of the proceedings 
his Lordship mentioned that he had that afternoon received 
from the Queen and the Prince of Wales the expression of their 
warm sympathy with the objects of the exhibition. 

On Tuesday evening the Duchess of Abercorn, Lady Lecon- 
field, the Hon. Mrs. Oldfield, and other ladies and gentlemen 
assisted the Recter and churchwardens of St. John’s, Clerken- 
well in distributing a large number of prizes which had been 
awarded the poor of the parish for excellence in window- 
gardening. There were about 300 competitors, and about one 
fourth took prizes. : 

The twenty-seventh annual meeting of the Metropolitan 
Drinking-Fountain and Cattle-Trough Association was held 
yesterday week, at Willis’s Rooms, under the presidency of 
the Duke of Westminster. There was a large attendance. 
The total number of fountains and troughs now at work 
is 594 fountains and 633 troughs. During the past year 41 
new troughs for animals, and twenty-five fountains for human 
beings had been erected. Fountains and troughs hid been 
erected at Barnes, Eltham, and Reigate, the cost of which 
had been defrayed by local subscription. The accounts 
showed amounts received during the year ending March 31 :— 
Annual subscriptions, £2013; donations, £1155; legacies, 


, £2825; and for the erection of special fountains, £2773. 1 he 


expenditure had been £8179, 
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OBITUARY. 

SIR EDWARD C. KERRISON, 
Sir Edward Clarence Kerrison, Bart., of Oakley Park, Suffolk, 
J.P. and D.L., died on 
the llth inst., at his 
seat, Brome Hall, near 
Scole. He was born in 
January, 1821, the only 
son of General Sir 
Edward Kerrison, Bart., 
M.P., and succeeded to 
the title at the death 
of his father, in 1853. 
He sat in the House 
of Commons for Bye 1852 to 1866, and for East Suffolk from 
1866 to 1867. He married, in 1844, Lady Caroline Margaret 
Fox Strangewayes, daughter of the the third Earl of Ilchester, 
but, as he leaves no issue, the baronetcy becomes extinct. 


THE COUNTESS OF VERULAM. 


_The Right Hon. Elizabeth Joanna, Countess of Verulam, died 


on the 5th inst., at Gorhambury, near St. Albans, in her sixty- 
first year. Her Ladyship was daughter of Major Richard 
Weyland, of Woodeaton, Oxfordshire, was married Sept. 12, 
1844, to the present Earl of Verulam, and leaves three sons 
and three daughters, the eldest of the former being Viscount 
Grimston. 
THE HON. BE. ROMILLY. 

The Hon. Edward Romilly, one of the Masters of the Supreme 
Court of Judicature, died on the 12th inst., at Folkestone. The 
deceased gentleman was the second son of John, first Lord 
Romilly, some time Master of the Rolls, and brother of the 
present Peer. His mother. was Caroline Charlotte, second 
daughter of the late Right Rev. William Otter, D.D., Bishop 
of Chichester, and he was born in 1838. Mr. Romilly was 
educated at Trinity College, Cambridge, where he took his 
Bachelor's degree as Fourteenth Wrangler in 1861, and pro- 
ceeded M.A. in due course. He was called to the Bar by the 
Fonourable Society of Gray’s Inn in Hilary Term 1864, and 
held the office of Clerk of Records and Writs in the Court of 
Chancery from 1873 till 1879, when he was appointed a Master 
of the Supreme Court of Judicature. Mr. Romilly married, in 
1871, Edith Mary, daughter of the Very Rev. Morgan Cowie, 
Dean of Exeter, but was left a widower in 1880. 


MR. HUGHES-DAETH. 

Mr. Narborough Hughes-D’Aeth, M.A., of Knowlton Court, 
Kent, J.P. and D.L., died at his seat near Wingham, on the 
2nd inst., aged sixty-four. He was eldest son of the late 
Admiral George William Hughes, who took the additional sur- 
name of D’Aeth on succeeding to the estates of his maternal 
ancestor, Sir Thomas D’Aeth, Bart., who acquired Knowlton 
Court by marriage with the sister and heiress of Sir John 
Narborough, Bart., who was cast away and lost with his father- 
in-law, Sir Cloudesley Shovel, on the rocks of Scilly, in 1707. 
Mr. Hughes-D’Aeth married, May 17, 1857, Agnes Charlotte, 
only daughter of Henry Knight, Esq., and leaves six sons. 


MR. SELBY-LOWNDES. 
Mr. William Selby-Lowndes, of Whaddon Hall and Winslow, 
Bucks, J.P. and D.L., died on the Ist inst.,in his seventy-ninth 
year. He was eldest son of the late Mr. William Selby- 
Lowndes, of Waddon, M.P. for Bucks, the representative of a 
very influential county family ; and in right of his descent, 
through the Barringtons and Poles, from Margaret Plan- 
tagenet, Countess of Salisbury, he claimed, before the House 
of Lords, a coheirship to the baronies of Grandison and 
Montacute. Mr. Selby-Lowndes leaves, by his first wife, Lucy, 
eldest daughter of Mr. Isaac Rawlings Hartman, Coldstream 
Guards, an eldest son, William Selby-Lowndes, and other is.ue. 
His estate in Buckinghamshire is officially returned amory 
the “ Landholders ” as £11,923 a year. 
MR. JOHN BOYCE. 

Mr. John Boyce, J.P., died at Carnew Castle, in the county 
of Wicklow, on the 7th inst., in his 101st year. He was 
born on the cstate of Alderman Fleming, between Ferns 
and Monamolin, in the county of Wexford, and was related to 
the Stephens family, who lived in the same neighbourhood. 
He and his brother, Joseph Boyce, went to Dublin, and were 
apprenticed to business. John Boyce, when he retired from 
business, became tenant to the Earl of Fitzwilliam for the 
Castle of Carnew, in the county of Wicklow, and was made a 
magistrate of that county. In 1814 he married Miss Arabella 
Braddell, of Bullingate, in the same county, and by her had 
two sons, the Rev. William Boyce, M:A., Curate of Swords, in 
the county of Dublin, and Captain John Clarence Boyce, of 
Rathgar, near Dublin, and five danghters—wives rcspectively 
of the Very Rey. John R. Dowse, Dean of Ferns ; the Rev. 
William Corvan, Rector of Bunnor; the Rev. Edward 
T. Lawler, Rector of Kilcormuck; Mr. Thomas Dereuzy, of 
Cronyborn, near Carnew ; and Mr. Coates Hudson, 


We have also to record the deaths of— 

Lady Mary Legge, daughter of George, third Earl of Dart- 
mouth, on the 8th inst., at Holmwood, Dorking, aged ninety. 

Colonel William Thomas Markham, of Becca Hall, York- 
shire, J.P., on the 10th inst., at Solent Cottage, West Cowes. 

The Rey. Henry Bittleston, B.A. Oxon, missionary priest 
of the Roman Catholic Church at St. Albans, in his sixty- 
eighth year. 

Dr. George Ogilvie-Forbes, of Boyndlie House, in the 
county of Aberdeen, formerly Professor of the Institute of 
Medicine of Aberdeen University, a gentleman well known in 
Scottish literary and professional circles, aged sixty-six. He 
was eldest son of Dr. John Charles Ogilvie, and succeeded to 
the Boyndlie estate at the death of his mother, in 1876. 

Mr. Edmund George Carew, of Croweombe Court, Somerset, 
and Carew Castle, in the county of Pembroke, J.P., only son of 
the late Captain George Henry Warrington Carew, of Crow- 
combe and Carew Castle, by Mary Philippa, his wife, only 
daughter of Mr. Rickards-Mynors, of Treago, in the county of 
Hereford, on the 4th inst., aged twenty-six. 


Sir James Paget presided on the Sth inst. at the jubilee 
banquet of the British Medical Benevolent Fund, given at the 
Holhorn Restaurant, where a company numbering some 200 
sit down, among whom were Cardinal Manning, the Bishop cf 
London, the Bishop of Peterborough, Lord Crewe, and many 
other distinguished guests. Contributions to the fund 
amounting to some £3500 were announced. 

The annual general meeting of the Incorporated Law 
Society was held at the Law Institute, Chancery-lane, on the 
9th inst., under the presidency of Mr. Roscoe. The greater 
part of the business was of a routine character, buta resolution 
was proposed by Mr. A. H. Hastie in favour of raising the 
standard of the preliminary examination to the level of that 
required for matriculation at the London University. The 
proposal was opposed by the council, all the members present 
voting against it; but after a long discussion it was carried 
by 53 votes to 33. 
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FRIENDSHIP. 


There is nothing sadder in life than the sight of men or women 
who have gone through the world without making any friends. 
It may be said that it is their own fault, and this, no doubt, is 
true: but then there are few faults that involve so severe a 
punishment. Moreover, the man with many friends is not 
always and necessarily better than ,his less fortunate 
neighbour. The one may haye been born with a sociable, 
society-loving nature ; the other may be painfully sensitive and 
reserved, so that his manner, quite against his will, repels the 
very people he is most desirous to please. The art of winning 
affection may be possessed by men who are otherwise very faulty. 
William Pitt was a statesman of higher aims and of nobler 
character than Charles James Fox; but it may be doubted 
whether Pitt inspired anyone with strong affection, unless it 
were William Wilberforce ; and when -he died, according to a 
well-authenticated story, a visitor, who entered the house by 
the open door, found the corpse deserted. Fox, on the other 
hand, faulty though he was, had a sympathetic nature that 


won all hearts; and when he died, even George III., who had | 


previously detested him, said to Lord Sidmouth, “ Little did I 
think that I should ever live to regret Mr. Fox’s death.” 
We all know in our own experience that the most perfect 
people we are acquainted with are not necessarily the dearest. 
The friend who never commits a fault may be in the highest 
degree commendable, but he is apt to be exacting. He, 
probably expects too much, and gives too little. The friend 
conscious of his errors makes no claims: he gives his love for 
yours, and does not shrink from imperfections. 

The friendships made in youth are generally the most 
lasting. We cling to people chiefly from sympathy, but some- 
times,also from habit. You meet two women of mature age, 
whose taste and interests seem utterly opposed. Apparently, 
they have nothing incommon ; yet you are surprised to find 
that they are close friends, and when apart keep up a steady 
correspondence. The reason is that they were schoolfellows, 
or were born in the same village, and— 

Grew together 
Like to a double cherry, seeming parted, 
But yet a union in partition. 

This kind of friendship, due to early familiarity, is not so 
common among men, whose boyish partialities are liable to 
disappear amidst the rough dealings of the world. On the 
other hand, the friendships formed in manhood have a sounder 
basis, and frequently grow stronger at the close of life. Very 
beautiful and touching is the account of the interview 
between Keble and Newman, when the famous author of 
“The Christian Year” was on his deathbed. There had 
been an estrangement, or, at least, a loss of sympathy between 
them, which indeed, under the circumstances, was inevitable ; 
but in that supreme moment, all minor differences were for- 
gotten, and the two old friends joined hands and hearts once 
more. When bitter words or false acts break up companion- 
ship, when especially there is on one side a rankling sense of 
injustice, and on the other a consciousness of having acted 
falsely, the warmer the previous friendship, the more difficult, 
if not impossible, is a complete and lasting reconciliation. 
Such was the quarrel between Roland and Sir Leoline in 
Coleridge's “ Christabel,” which is described in words as true 
as they are beautiful— 


Each spake words of high disdain 

And insult to his heart’s best brother ; 
They parted—ne'er to meet again ! 

But never either found another 
To free the hollow heart from paining. 
They stood aloof, the scars remaining, 

Like cliffs which had been rent asunder ; 
A dreary sea now flows between, 

But neither heat, nor frost, nor thunder, 
Shall wholly do away, I ween, 
The marks of that which once has been. 


“Friendship is constant in all other things,” says one of 
Shakspeare’s characters, “save in the office and affairs of 
love”; but in these affairs, too, there have been remarkable 
instances of constancy and self-sacrifice. Many a disappoint- 
ment has been caused by the advent of a friend who has 
spoken and conquered before the less daring lover has ven- 
tured to do more than to gaze and sigh. It would be 
interesting to discuss how far friendship is possible 
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and politic between the sexes in that happy season 
when life is: in: its spring, and love makes the world 
beautiful. Possibly, if a girl has a homely counte- 
nance and a kind heart, a young man might contract a 
pleasant friendship without his affections tending lovewards ; 
but the lady herself might not find the intercourse quite so 
easy ; and it must be remembered that homely girls are quite 
as capable of falling in love as their more attractive-looking 
sisters. .No doubt the advanced young woman of the period 
does not dream of danger, and is as willing to cultivate 
masculine as feminine friendships. Possibly she prefers the 
former. In Dr. Wendell Holmes’s last story, “A Mortal 
Antipathy,” he introduces a very learned girl of this class, who 
wears spectacles, is not beautiful, and cannot see any reason 
why she should not correspond with and console a solitary 
young man residing in her village. “You are lonely,” she 
writes; “you must be longing for some human _fellow- 
ship. Take me into your confidence,’ and her letter con- 
tinues for a long time in the same strain; but, happily, 
Miss Lurida Vincent has a friend with some sense of 
propriety, who will not allow her to sendit. This is Miss 
Euthymia Tower—a charming girl, as beautiful as she is 
good, with whom the writer of this paper must confess that 
he has contracted a very warm friendship. She is married, 
indeed, for she took to her arms in a singular fashion the 
young man before alluded to; but what does marriage signify?! 
These dear girls who live in novels and in poetry are always 
disengaged, and free alike for friendship and love. That is the 
kind of affection many a middle-aged bachelor likes best to 
cherish. And in these hard days, when incomes diminish, and 
the costliness of living increases, it is not irrelevant to observe 
that friends of this kind cost nothing. They need no presents, 
and expect no attentions ; moreover, they are never offended, 
and, if you forget them for a time, at your next meeting they 
are as cheerful and as sweet as ever. Think of the delightful 
companions Shakspeare and Scott and Jane Austen have given 
us—female companions who entirely refute Pope’s saying that 
“most women have no characters at all.” No character, 
indeed! Why, if they are best distinguished, as he says, “by 
black, brown, or fair,” how does it come to pass that these 
creatures of the imagination have not faded long ago out of 
memory? And it is obvious that the women created by 
novelist or poet would not affect us as they do if they failed to 
represent qualities that exist in real life. 

Let no man, then, say or think that he is friendless ; and if 
book friends do not wholly satisfy him, let him remember, to 
quote the words of Coleridge, used in another sense, that “ we 
receive but what we give.” No one with a heart for friend- 
ship need ever be without friends, by which we do not mean 
society acquaintances, who will dine with you gladly if you 
give good dinners, but men and women who are ready to stand 
by your side in hours of difficulty or sorrow, and when fortune 
frowns. care for you all the more. Friendship demands 
sacrifices, and will stand severe tests. You may even borrow 
£100 of a friend without security; but do not try the 
experiment often. 


The Portrait of the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher is from a” 


photograph by Mr. Rockwood, of Union-square, New York. 

For the sixth year in succession, W. Renshaw has secured 
the lawn tennis championship ; and for the last three years 
the “runner-up,” from whom he has won the championship, 
has been H. F. Lawford. 

In commemoration of the establishment of the Art Gallery 
of the Corporation of London, a large company assembled at 
dinner at the Albion Hotel, on the invitation of the Library 
Committee, on Monday evening, to meet the Lord Mayor and 
the President of the Royal Academy. 
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198, Strand. 
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THE CHURCH. 

The ladies of Yorkshire have raised £8000 of the £10,000 
which they have promised for the Wakefield Bishopric Fund. 

Last Saturday afternoon the Bishop of London and Mrs. 
Temple gave their second garden party at the Episcopal Palace 
at Fulham. i 

The Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s have had fallen to their 
gift the valuable living of St. Giles’s, Cripplegate, by the 
death, in his seventy-fourth year, of the Rey. P. Parker Gilbert, 
which took place on Monday, at The Limes, Cresfield-row, 
Ealing-common. The benefice is of the value of £1580 a year. 

The parish church of All Saints, Leighton Buzzard, having 
been completely restored in the interior at a cost of over 
£2000, was reopened last Saturday by the Bishop of Ely. 
Princess Louise and the Marquis of Lorne, who are at present 
visiting Lady Sophia and Mr. Macnamara, at Billington Manor, 
were present at the service. 

The Bishop of London preached in Westminster Abbey last 
Monday, at a special service held to inaugurate the British 
and Colonial Temperance Congress, convened by the National 
Temperance League. On Tuesday the delegates were received 
and entertained at lunch at the Crystal Palace, and on Wed- 
nesday, Thursday, and Friday the Congress took place at 
Prince’s Hall, Piccadilly. 

The Church of St. Benedict, at Glastonbury, originally 
dedicated to St. Benignus, having been restored, at a cost of 
over £2000, was reopened on the 8th inst. by the Bishop of 
Bath and Wells. The Mayor and Corporation attended Divine 
service in the morning, when the sermon was preached by the 
Dean of Wells (Dr. Plumptre). The cost of the new aisle has 
been borne by Mr: and Mrs. Austin. Other contributions were 
given by Miss Holman, the late Mr. Alderman Holman, Miss 
Bath, and Mr. E. Bath. 


The Penge Vestry has decided to purchase, at a cost of 
nearly £4000, a large piece of open ground for the purposes 
of recreation. 

Party riots are reported from various parts of Ulster. A 
Roman Catholic mob on Monday attacked an Orange hall at 
Coalisland, Tyrone. They were repulsed by a fusillade from 
revolvers. On Tuesday night Belfast was in a very disturbed 
state. The police and the people fired on each other, and 
many on both sides were wounded. 

Lord Rosebery has made arrangements for the publication 
in future of diplomatic and consular reports on trade, Xc., as 
separate and substantive papers. By these means reports 
which are ready for publication will be issued at once, without 
waiting for others which are in a less advanced stage, and the 
delay which has hitherto been occasioned by the existing 
practice will thus be avoided. 

The Registrar-General reports that 2458 births and 1540 
deaths were registered in London last week. Allowing for 
increase of population, the births were 165 below, while the 
deaths exceeded by 12, the average numbers in the correspond- 
ing weeks of the last ten years. The deaths included 57 from 
measles, 14 from scarlet fever, 14 from diphtheria, 33 from 
whooping-cough, 10 from enteric fever, 156 from diarrhoea and 
dysentery, 8 from cholera and choleraic diarrhea ; thus 292 
deaths were referred to these diseases, being 24 below the 
corrected average weekly number. 

The advantages of South Africa as a Health Resort (W. B. 
Whittingham and Co.) are carefully set forth in Mr. Arthur 
Fuller's little pamphlet. His object is to show that the 
facilities of getting to the Cape of Good Hope nowadays are 
such as should furnish on additional reason for obeying one’s 
doctor’s orders to try the climate. The peculiar advantage of 
South African climate is its dryness, which increases in pro- 
portion to the distance from the coast. Changes of tempera- 
ture are often abrupt, cold nights succeeding to hot days, but 
it has not been remarked that unsatisfactory results follow 
upon this rapid alteration in the drier districts. Mr. Fuller 
however, is altogether silent on the particular drawback to 
many parts of South Africa, Bloemfontein especially, where 
the ground lightning is so frequent and vivid as to render life 
unbearable to nervous and impressionable invalids. 


NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA’S 


Wedding and Birthday Presents. 


price 5s. 6d. 


LADIES 


By Special Appointment to 
H.M. the Queen. 
a 


Keopovn RoePeiIGuEs’ 


GOWNS, COATS, “~ 


TATLOR. 


TURRET CLOCKS. 


Wi tt BALL Ey ANpiCO., 
TURRET CLOCK MAKERS to the 
late Earl of Rosse, the Duke of Westminster, Si 


De Trafford, the late Bishop of Manchester, &c 
Manchester, Liverpool, Hull, Halifax, Dewshu 
Corporations; Goyernment Departments; I 

ALBION WORKS, SALFORD, MANCHESTER, 


MONOGRAMS, 
ARMS, CORONET, CREST, and ADDRESS DIES 


Engraved as Gems from Original and Artistic Des * 
NOTE-PAPER and ENVELOPES, brilliantly illuminated by 
hand in Gold, Silver, Bronze, and Colours. 

BEST RELIEF STAMPING, any colour, Is, per 100. 
AERALDIC ENGRAVING, PAINTING, and ILLUMINATING, 
All the New and Fashionable Note-Papers. 

BALL PROGRAMMES, MENU CARDS, GUEST CARDS, 
WEDDING CARDS, INVITATIONS, and BOOK PLATES, 


ULSTERS, MANTLES, 
AND RIDING HABITS. 


The Gowns made by REDFERN during the present Season 
have been greatly admired for their suitability of purpose, 
original design, and perfect good taste. 


“ 26, CONDUIT-STREET, LONDON, W. 


H.R.H. the Princess of Wales, &c. 
PATTERNS AND SKETCHES FREE BY POST ON APPLICATION. 


BRANCHES—Cowes, Isle of Wight; Paris, and New York. 


New Illustrated Price-List Free by Post. 
N. and Z.’s large Illustrated Catalogue, 600 pp., 1200 Engravings, 


Barometers, Binoculars, Microscopes, Telescopes, Magic 
Lanterns, &¢., of every description. 


NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA, 


Scientific Instrument Makers to the Queen, 
HOLBORN VIADUCT, E.C. 
BRANCHES ; 45, CORNHILL; 122, REGENT-STREET, 

PHOTOGRAPHERS AT 'THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 


THE “LOUIS” VELVETEEN. 


Every yard bears the name “LOUIS,” and the wear 
of every yard, from the cheapest quality to the best, is 
guaranteed. Ladies should write for Samples of the 
New Shades to THOS, WALLIS and OO., Holborn- 
circus, London, E.C., who supply all shades and all 
qualities at most reasonable prices, 


NEW and POPULAR NOVELS. 
Now ready, at all the Libraries. 


THE COURTING OF MARY SMITH. By F. W. 
ROBINSON, Author of “Grandmother's Money,” &c. 


3 vols. 

A poe MAID. By WILLIAM GEORGE WATERS. 
3 vols. * 

IN ee OF GOLD. By THOMAS ST, BE. HAKE. 
2 vols. 

THE POWER OF GOLD. By GEORGE LAMBERT. 


2 vols. 
LIKE LUCIFER. By DENZIL VANE, 3 vols. 
Hurst and BLACKETT, 13, Great Marlhborough-street. 


RAINED MALE NURSES for Medical, 


Surgical, Massage, and Mental cases, at from one, to 
three zuineas a week, supplied by the Hamilton Association 
for Providing Trained Male Nurses. Also Medical Rubbers by 
the hour. Particulars post-free from the Secretary, 50, South- 
street, Park-lane, London, Telegraphic Address :— 
“ Hamilton Association, London.” 


ESSER’S BRITISH WILD FLOWERS. 
_An Entirely New Method (by Mlust rations) of Rapidly 
Acquiring a Thorough Knowledge of our Native Plants. “This 
original and striking work should be in the hands of every 
student.”—Schoolmaster, Cloth, 10s. 6d. 
Diprose and BATEMAN, Sheffleld-street, W.C. 


VISITING CARD PLATE, elegantly 


engrayed, and 100 CARDS Printed, for 4s, 6d, 


RODRIGUES, 42, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


CCIDENTS OF DAILY LIFE Insured 
against by the RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY (Established 1849), 64, Cornhill, London, 
Capital, £1,000,000 ne, £246,000. Compensation paid for 
112,000 Accidents, £2,215,000, Chairman, Harvie M. Farquhar. 
Esq. Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 
Agents, or West-End Office, 8, Grand Hotel Buildings, W.C, ; or 
at the Head Office, 64, Cornhill, London, E.0.—W.J. VIAN, Sec, 


BUNPING the ILLUSTRATED LONDON 
NEWS.—Half-yearly Volumes hound in the new ap- 
propriate Covers, with gilt edges, at 5s. 6d. each, if sent 
carriage free to LEIGHTON, SON, and HODGE, 16, New-st.-sq., 
Viect-st. The only Binders authorised by the Proprietors. 


CAUTION. . 
HoOM@oratrHte MEDICINES. 


It is essential to success with these remedies that 
they should he prepared with scrupulous care, and prefer- 
ably by one who makes it his sole business; hence it 1s very 
desirable that those using them should insist on every bottle 
obtained from a vender hearing the label of a firm of repute. 
Each phial sold by the Agents of JAMES EPPS and CO. (the 
first established Homeeopathic Chemists in England) 1s 
secured in a cardboard case bya band, hearing theirautograph 
Trade Mark, 


Prepared from the finest 
ENGLISH LAVENDER, 
without any Foreign whatever. 


well as elegant Scents extant. 


The Strength, Refinement, and great lasting quality of 
this Perfume render it one of the most economical as 


S. SAINSBURY'S 
LAVENDER 


WATER. 


| 176 & 177, STRAND, LONDON; and at the Railway Bookstalls, Haberdashers, &. Prices, from 1s. to 6s, 


OWLE’S PENNYROYAL and STEEL 
PILLS for FEMALES. Sold in Boxes, 1s. 14d, and 2s. 9d., 
of all Chemists. Sent anywhere on receipt of 1507 34 stamps by 
the LINCOLN and MIDLAND COUNTIES DRUG CO., Lincoln, 


Kk EATING’S POWDER.—Kills bugs, moths, 
ficas, and all insects (perfectly unrivalled), Harmless to 

everything but insects, Tins, 6d. and 1s. : 
WORMS IN CHILDREN are easily ane and with 

Ree safety got rid of by using KEATINGS WORM 
ABLETS. ‘Tins, 1s. 14d. each, 


Oe OF DEAFNESS.—NOISES IN THE 

EARS.—Rev. E. J. SILVERTON invites sufferers to send 
for this work, a book showing the nature of the disease and the 
means of cure. Post-free, 6d., with letter of advice, if case be 
stated, Imperial-buildings, Ludgate-circus, London. Free 
consultations daily. 
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HEALTHY 
HOUSES. 


FITTINGS— 
SIMPLE, 


NOVEL, and 
INEXPENSIVE, 


TO BE SEEN AT THE 
WAREROOMS OF 


LIAVTA DY | and 
OWARD SONS. 
SANITARY FLOORS, 
WALLS, CEILINGS, 
FIREPLACES, 


VENTILATION, 
DRAINAGE. 


25, 26,27; 


BERNERS-STREET, W. 
FACTS FOR LADIES! ! 


The ONLY GOLD MEDAL awarded by 
the CLOTHWORKERS’ COMPANY, London, 
at the BRADFORD TECHNICAL EXHIBITION, 
opened by H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 
was WON by the DARLINGTON DRESS 
FABRICS, which have been supplied to 
H.R.H. THE PRINCESS. 


_PARuiNeTo 


PDRESS 
FABRICS 


Embrace EVERY NOVELTY 
e OF THE SEASON, 


Our charming SUMMER ZEPHYRS and CREPES; 
also, our PURE INDIGO SERGES, specially dyed to 
stand sun and sea water, and admirably adapted for 
Bathing Costumes. 


Send for Patterns, POST-FREE. Parcels value £1 
CARRIAGE PAID to Railway Stations in Great Britain, 


H. PEASE & CO,’S Succrs., 


Spinners and Manufacturers, DARLINGTON. 


ESTABLISHED, 1752, 


A.V E-vk ¥S 


CO-OPERATIVE STORE PRICES. 


Patterns and Prices post-free, 


iF 


81, Great Portland-street, London, W._ 


BLEND, 


V ai bors DISCOVERY for the HAIR, 
Jf your hair is turning grey, or white, or falling of! 
use “The Mexican Hair-Renewer,” for it will positively’ 
restore in every case Grey or white Hair to its original colour, 
Without leaving the disagreeable smell of most “Restorers.’” 
It makes the hair charmingly heautiful,as well as promoting 
the growth of the bair on bald spots, where the glands are 
hot decayed. “The Mexican Hair Renewer" is sold by 
Chemists and Perfumers every where, at 3s, 6d. per Bottle. 


JoLORILINE. For the Teeth and Breath. 


Is the best Liquid Dentifrice in the world: it thoroughly 
cleanses partially Jecayed teeth from all parasites or nen 
wnimaleul,” leaving them pearly white, imparting adelight- 
ful fragrance to the breath. 'The Fragrant Floriline removes 
instantly all odours arising from a foul stomach or tohacco 
smoke: being partly com posed of honey, soda, and extracts of 
Bee jiethe SAG DLs It a perecchty. delicious to the taste, 
as ha SS a herry. Sold by i . i 
everywhere, at 2s, 6d. per Bottle, 2a Sauer Darnpiets 


NUDA VERITAS.—GREY HAIR restored 


by this specific ; after which it grows the n i r 
a grey. Uneyualied asa dressing, It causes ant sews 
‘ailing, and IT'S use defies detection. The most harmless and 
effectual restorer extant. One trial will convince it has no 
panel Price 10s. Gd. of all Chemists and Hairdressers. Tos- 
imonials free, Agents, R. HOVENDEN and SONS, London. 


({ OLDEN HAIR.— Robare’s AUREOLINE 


produces the heautiful golden colour so much admired 
Warranted perfectly harmless. Price 5s, 6d. and 10s. Ga., of ali 
principe! Perfumers and Chemists throughout the world. 
gents, R. HOVENDEN and SONS, 31 and 32, Berners-st., W, 


TAYLOR'S CIMOLITE is the only 


thoroughly harmless SKIN POWDER. Prepared.by an 
experienced Chemist, and constantly prescribed iy the fh 
emipent Skin Doctors, Post-free. Send 14 or 36 penny stamps, 

TAYLOR, Chemist, 13, Baker-street, London, W, 


CHAPMAN AND COMPANY'S [BENJAMIN EosiNGTON’s 


SUMMER SALE, NOW PROCEEDING. 


. BLACK SILKS. 
During the First Week of Sale ONLY, 
12 yards for 15s. 9d., value 21s 
12 yards for 18s. 9d., value 27s. 6d. 

These two particular qualit ‘annot be repeated, and as 
only a very limited quantit: S$ procurable, ladies who 
would like to secure a remarkable bargain must purchase 
immediately as 

Our 35s. 9d, and 42s, qualities cannot be equalled. 


BLACK DRESS SATINS. 
Wonderful Value, 1s., 18, 6d., 1s. 9d., 2s. 60., 28. 
3s. 6d, per yard. 


CHECKED WASHING SILKS. 

5ad., 69d., 7$d., 8$d., 10$d., 1s. OFd., and 1s. 68d. per yard. Ina 
great variety of colourings, 

These durable Silks are worth double the money, and com- 
prise some very pretty designs. Such remarkable value as 
these goods are rarely, if ever, submitted to the public, and 
the enormous sale attending the wonderful Silks during the 
season is a guarantee of their real value, 


VELVETS. 
A large parcel of COLOURED FANCY MERVEILLEUX 
STRIPE SILK VELYVETS, reduced from 3s. 6d. to Is. 114d., 
yery cheap. 


COLOURED FAILLE FRANCAISE. 


These fayourite and fashionable SILKS are reduced to 
3s. 114d., in all colours, 


STRIPED TENNIS YARNS, 


with PLAINS to match, reduced to 1s.-63d. and 1s. 84d. ; usual 
price, 1s. 114d. and 2s, 6d. 


WELSH HOMESPUNS, 
IN DRABS AND BROWNS, 
27 in. wide, for Seaside Wear, 43d. per yard, half price. 


lid, and 


Patterns sent free. 


DRESS ODDMENTS. 
26in, wide, 

An odd lot of FANCY DRESS MATERTALS in Bouclé 
Cloth, Foulé Serges, Suitings, Tweeds, Silk-woven Cloths, 
Broche. | 

All this Season’s Goods were 1s. 114d. per yard, now marked 
28, Ofd. per yard. 


OCEAN SERGES. 
A special make of Serge for Summer and Seaside wear, all 
wool, extremely light. Reduced from 1s, 6d, to 10kd. per yard, 


DENTELLE “NOUVELLE” CLOTH. 
A perfect Novelty, in Twelve Colourings. Usual price, 
1s, 114d. ; sale price, 1s. 64d, 


a MONCEAU-DE-NEIGE. 
30in, wide, a pure white fabric, very niuch in vogue. Stripes, 
Is. 34d.; Plains, sd. 


THE “SERAPIS”” STRIPE. 
A beautiful Washing Fabric, in all colours, 1s. 6$d.; usual 
price ls. 114d, 


“ARABIAN CREPES.” 
A most beautiful Fabric for Summer wear, greatly reduced, 
1s. 6$d.; usual price, 1s. 114d. Plains, to match, 8}d.; usual 
price, 103d, 


MANCHESTER DEPARTMENT. 
TWILL COTTON SHEETING, ards wide, 9%d. per yard, 
BLANKRTS, 2} yards by 2 yards d. and 10s, 9d. per pair. 
WHITE DA SK TABLE-CLOTHS, pure Linen, about 
2 yards square, 2s. O4d., 2s. 2kd., and Ys. 114d. € 
A JOB LOT OF READY HEMMED SF TS, 4s, 9d, per 


pair. 
TURKISH TOWELS, white and brown, 5s, 9d., 68. 6d., and 
7s, 2d. per dozen, 


CHAPMAN & CO. 11, NOTTING-HILL, LONDON. 


PATTERNS FREE TO ANY PART OF THE GLOBE. 


ay 


>, 


——- 


es Pp fis 
ean , 


i 


delicate skin. 


E SUMMER SUN. 


Ladies playing tennis, boating, yachting, driving, and all exposed to 
the scorching rays of the sun and. heated particles of dust, will find 


IMPROVED 


’ 


TENNIS LAWN TENT 


WITHOUT CENTRE POLE. 


This commodious and attractive Tent is rapidly becoming 
a favourite for the tennis ground and lawn. The walls 
are 6 ft. or more in height, and a rafter and frame being 
substituted for the centre pole that ordinarily supports 
the roof, the whole interior space-is available for tables, 
chairs, &¢, 


- THE SHAKESPEARE COT. 


ROWLANDS’ 


KALYDOR 


most cooling, soothing, healing and refreshing to the face, hands and 
arms; it eradicates freckles, tan, sunburn, stings of insects, rough- 
ness, redness, eczema, et: 
and produces a beautiful and delicate complex’ 
baneiul effects of sea bathing on the skin; 1t is warranted free from 
minerai or poisonous ingredients, or oxide of zinc, of which most 
cosmetics are composed, and is perfectly harmless to the most 


smooth and white, 
n; it removes the 


: renders the skin sof 


ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL prevents 


the hair falling off or becoming dry during summer. 


ROWLAN DS’ ODONTO is a pure, fragrant, 


and non-gritty tooth powder. 
20, Hatton Garden, London. Sold everywhere. 


Ask for ROWLANDS’ articles, of 


ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR can now be had in bottles of half the usual size at 2s. 3d. each 


including Government stamp. 


A NEW CHILD’S FOLDING BED. 


This new invention is very strong and simple; it can be 
easily taken to pieces and put together again; it packs 
into a small compass, and weighs 121b, The canyas is in 
one piece, which is stretched on to a frame, thus forming 
such an easy, pliable bed that a mattress is not needed, 


For Price-List and Particulars address ‘ 
BENJAMIN EDGINGTON, 
LIMITED, 


2, DUKE-STREET, LONDON BRIDGE. 


dates “is YC @ 
In return for a £10 Note, 
free and safe by post, one of 


BENNETT'S 
LADIES’ GOLD WATCHES, 


perfect for time, beauty, and work- 
manship, With Keyless Action. <Air- 
tight, damp-tight, and dust-tight. 


SIR JOHN BENNETT’S 
£10 LADY’S GOLD KEYLESS. Elegant and accurate. 
£15 GENTLEMAN'S STRONG GOLD KEYLESS. 
20 GUINEA GOLD HALF-CHRONOMETER, for all Climates, 
£25 MEDICAL and SCIENTIFIC CENTRE SECONDS, 


£15. 

In return for Post-Office Order, 
free and safe by post, one of 
BENNETT’S 
GENTLEMEN’S 
| GOLD KEYLESS WATCHES, 


perfect for time, heauty, and work- 
manship. With Keyless Action, Air- 
tight, damp-tight, and dust-tight, 


WATCHES and CLOCKS. 


£20, £30, £40 PRESENTATION WATCHES; Arms and In- 
scription emblazoned for Nohblemen, Gentlemen, and others, 


£25 HALL CLOCK, to CHIME on 8 bells, in oak or mahogany ; | 


with bracket ind shield, 3 Guineas extra, 
18-Carat GOLD CHAINS and JEWELLERY. 


65 and 64, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 


Tins, 6d., 1s., 2s., 5s., and 10s., Everywhere. 


eAllen & Hanburys: 


MALTED—FARINACKOUS. 
A FIRST-CLASS 
ARTICLE OF DIET, 


FOOD 


For INFANTS, CHILDREN, 
INVALIDS, 
DYSPEPTICS, & the AGED. 


“Very Digestible—Nutritious— Palatable—Satisfying— Excellent in quality — Perfectly free from Grit — 
Requires neither boiling nor straining—Made in a minute.”—Vide Lancet, British Medical Journal, &c. 


“My child, after being at death’s door for weeks from exhaustion, consequent upon severe diarrhoea and inability’to retain 


any form of ‘ Infants’ Food’ or Milk, began to improve immediately he took your malted preparation, and [ have never seen an | 


infant increase in weight so rapidly as he has done, 


H, E. TRESTRALL, F.R.O.S., M.R.0.P” 


MAPPIN & WEBB’S "ests: os 


ILLUSTRATED BAG CATALOGUE (No. 2) POST-FREE. 


OXFORD-STREET, W.; POULTRY 


wasn too) CITY, LONDON. 


MAX GREGER’S 
The Pure Hungarian CS A R L (e) WwW | T Z, 


Claret. 
RICH IN PHOSPHATES. 
18 THE BEST NATURAL RESTORATIVE. 
Constantly prescribed by eminent physicians, Hundreds of 


Testimonials prove that its daily use has in very many cases 
led to renewal of health and strength, P &. per dozen. 


LONDON .. : 
MANCHESTER 


ASTHMA, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, 

BRONCHITIC ASTHMA, HAY FEVER, and INFLUENZA. 

Dr. Thorowgood, Physician to the City of London Hospital 
for Di of the Chest, in his “ Notes on Asthma,” page 62, 
he Ozone Paper prepared by Mr. Huggins contains 

ash, chlorate of potash, and iodide of potassium, 
and of its efficacy I haye had abundant evidence.” 
gd. and 4s, 6d. per Box,*of all Chemists; or from the 
Proprietor for the amount in stamps or P.O.O, to any part 
of Kurope. 


R. HUGGINS, Chemist, 199, Strand, LONDON. 


“NO MORE CURL PAPERS OR IRONS.” 
HIND EB’S 
HAIR CURLING PINS. 
—————= Produce Charming Ringlets, &e, 

a USED COLD. 

Surer and more effective than 
Curl Papers. Comfortable— 
Invisible — Simplicity itself. 


BEWARE of knavish imitations, which 
are absolutély useless frauds. Venders 
will be rigorously prosecuted, 

Sold in 6d. and Is. Boxes, by Fancy 
a 35 Box for 7 stamps, 
HINDE'S LONDON 
1A, City-road, E.C. 


Wholesale of Messrs. HINDE, Birmingham & London. 


YORPULENCY.—Recipe and Notes how to 
armlessly, effectually, and rapidly cure Obesity without 
salient ction cieincy &c. “Kuropean Mail,” Oct. 24, says, 
“Tes effect is not merely to reduce the amount of fat, Int, by 
affecting the source of obesity, to induce a radical eure of the 
Book, 100 pages (8stamps), F.C, RUSS aL, Woburn 
Store-street, Bedford-square, London, W.C,. 


BRILL’S 


in =SEA 
icon aaa Wo Oe Oe 


Of all Chemists, &c. 


Pe | 
bo 


. NEW. MUSIC. 


NEW DANCE MTUSIO 
POLKAS. 
P BUCALOSSI. COLONIAL. 
Pp BUCALOSSI. COLONIAL. 
p 7 VALSES. 
Pp, BUCALOSSL NIGHT AND MORN. 
BUCALOSSI. NIGHT AND MORN. 


| 2 2s, each net. 


CHAPPELL and Co., 50, New Bond-street ; and 15, Poultry, E.C. 


METZLER and CO.’S NEW DANCE MUSIC. 


Now being played with the greatest success by 
Liddell’s Viceregal Band. 
SONNENSCHEIN. Waltz. CAROLINE LOWTHIAN, 
DAPHNE. Waltz. MAY OSTLERE. 
LES FLEURS.- Waltz. WALDTEUFEL. 
GO AS YOU PLEASE. Polka, FAHRBACH. 
MEPHISTO. Polka, PERCY REEVE, 
Price 23. each net, post-free. 
METzLER and Co., 42, Great Marlhorough-street, London, W. 


VV IcKiNs and CO.’S New Vocal Waltzes. 


SWINGING, No hall-room complete 
SWINGING. without this 
SWINGING. charming Vocal Waltz. 


SUNDOWN. Vocal Waltz. 


‘yer again with thee, love. 


A FTER 
‘ 
Down by the moonlit sea.” 


LWICKINS and Co., 102, New Bond-st., W. Each post-free 2s. 


OHN’ BROADWOOD and SONS, 
33, Great Pulteney-street, London, W. 
GOLD MEDAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1885. 
GOLD MEDAL SOCIETY OF ARTS, 1885. 
PIANOFORTES for SALE at- from 25 to 250 guineas. 
PIANOFORTES for HIRE. 


B. CRAMER and CO., 207 and 209, 


© Regent-strect, London, W., have a choice selection of 
ND Grand, Oblique, Cottage, and 


J. 


upwards of 100 SECOND 


Square PIANOFORTES nd PIANETTE&ES, hy the great 
makers, at. exceptionally low prices; also fifty church, 
chamber, chancel, and cabinet organs, harmoniuns, and 


either for cash, by easy payments, or on 
System. 


American Organ 
their Three-Year 


NVENTIONS EXHIBITION.-The 
SILVER MEDAL has heen awarded to J. B. CRAMER 
and CO, for “general good quality and moderate price of 
pianos.” Price-Lists free on application—_Regent-street, W. ; 
and Moorgate-street. 


OHN BRINSMEAD and-SONS’ PIANOS. 


Inventions from 1868 to 1884, including the Patent Tuning 
Apparatus, possessing the power to outhist any other piano, 
JOHN BRINSMBEAD and SONS, Pianoforte Manufacturers, 
18, 20, and 22, Wigmore-street, London, W, Lists free. 


}yRARDS' PIANOS.—Messrs. ERARD,. of 
18,Great Marlhorough-stre t, London,and 13, Rue de Mail 
Paris, M rs to her Maje nd the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, CAUTION the Public that Pianofortes are being sold 
bearing the name of “Brard" which are not of their manutfac- 
ture. For information as to authenticity apply at 18, Great 
Marlhorough-st., where new Pianos.can-be obtained from 50 gs. 


: JeRarps’ PIANOS. — COTTAGES, 
50 guineas, 

OBLIQUES, from 8 gnineas, 

GRANDS, from 125 guineas. 


OORE and MOORE’S Iron__ Pianofortes. 


from 


M 


from 36 guineas, on Three-Years’ System, carriage free. 
Taiberal Discount for-cash. dilustrated Price-Lists post-free. 


Pianofortes from 14 guineas.—104 and 105, Bishopsgate Within, 


£72. Snes pe) PIANO, nearly new. 
Has only been in use.a few months. For.cash only. 
THOMAS OETZMANN and CO., 27, Baker-strect. 


£7578 OL ARS and COLLARD 

COTTAGE PIANO, in handsome carved Walnut Wood 

Case, repetition check action. A beautiful Piano, Cash only. 
THOMAS OETZMANN and CO., 27, Baker-strect. 

£ 


45, COLLARD GRAND PIANO, Trichord. 

The harmonie bar, with which this Piano is fitted, con- 

* duces to-great brilliancy of tone. A splendid Piano, and very 
cheap. —THOMAS OETZMANN and-CoO., 27;-Baker-street, W. 
265.—COLLARD GRAND PIANO,’ fullest 

of seyen octaves, brass platé and bars. A 


ument. Cash only. 
OETZMANN and CO., 27, Baker-street, London. * 


compas 
splendid i 
THOMAS 


IANOS.—860 Pianos, 350 American Organs. 
Immediate-Sale. In consequence of the retirement of 
the Senior Partner of the firm of T, D'ALMAINE and CO, 
(Established 100 years) the whole of the above stock isnow 
offered at an enormous reduction in price, to effect a specdy 
sale, Easy Terms arranged; and ten years’ warranty given 
with every Instrument. Pianos, 12 guineas, 15 guineas, 
17 guineas, 20 guineas, &e. Organs, 5 guineas, 11 guineas, 
15 guineas, 24 guineas, &c. T. D'ALMAINE and C0., 91, 
Vinsbury-pavement, E.C. 


GPECIAL OFFER.—MUSICAL BOXES by 
K the original Nicole and other eminent Makers, at greatly 
reduéed prices, Newest Accompaniments and best finish. 
Catalogues (just issued), with tunes and prices, gratis and 
post-free. WALES and M‘CULLOCH, 

Ludgate-hill, London, E.C. 


MENITIER. 


Awarded 
the 


GRAND 
DIPLOMA OF HONOUR. 


3 


99 
23, 


C.F 0.2 a es 


AMSTERDAM 
EXUIBITLON, 1883. 


({HOCOLAT MENIER, in Jib. and 4b. 
PACKETS, ; 
BREAKPAST, 


LUNCHEON, and SUPPER. - 


((HOCOLAT MENIER.—Awarded Twenty- 
- Eight . 
PRIZE MEDALS, 
5S Consumption annually 
excceds 25,000,000 1h, 


TOCOLAT MENTER. Paris, 
tee. 


Sold Everywhere. 


WEILTZER’S COCOATINA, 


{CH 
\ Anti-Dyspeptic Cocoa or Chocolate Powder, 

* Guaranteed Pure Soluble Cocoa, with excess of Fat extracted. 
Four times the strength of Cocoas Thickened yet Weakened 
with Arrowroot, Starch, &c., and in reality cheaper. 

The Faculty pronounce it the most nutritious. perfectly diges- 
tive Beverage for “BREAKFAST, LUNCHEON, or SUPPER.” 
Keeps for years in all Climates. Requires no Cooking. A tea- 
spoonful to Breakfast-Cup costing less than a halfpenny. 

Jn Air-Tight Tins, 1s. 6d,, 3s. &e., by Chemists and Grocers, 

H. SCHWEITZER and.CO., 10, Adam-street. Strand, W.C. 


RY'S z 
K pure 


ONCENTRATED 
’ ( : OCOA. 


“Ibis especially adapted to those whose digestive organs are | 


weak, «uid Lf strons 
youns persons. 
of Surgeons, I 


y recommend it a3. a substitute for tea for 
‘Chas. A.Cameron, President Koyal College 
und, &e. 


Gert and RHEUMATISM 
Cured by the use of 
DR. LAVILLE’S LIQUOR and PILLS. 
Approved of by Dr, Ossian Henry, Analytical Chemist 
of the Academie de Médecine of Paris, 
The Liquor to be used in acute state of gout or 
rheumatism ; the pills in chronieal state. 
Wholesale: COMAR, 28, Rue St, Claude, Paris. 
Sold by all Chemists and Druggists. 


DE. instant relief and rapidly cure asthma, consiwmption, 
. colds, rheumatic and hysterical complaints, and 
pleasantly. Price 1s. 144., of all Druggists, 


R. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS | 


taste | 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


Vv THAT IS YOUR CREST and WHAT 

IS YOUR MOTTO?—Send name and county to 
CULLETON’S Heraldic Ofice. Plain Sketch, 3s. 6d. ; colours, 7s. 
The arms of man and wife blended. Crest engraved on seals, 
rings, books, and steel dies, 8s. 6d. Gold Seal, with crest, 20s, 
Solid Gold Ring, 18-carat, Hall-marked, with crest, 42s. Manual 
of Heraldry, 400 Engrayings, 3s. 9d.—T. CULLETON, 25, Cran- 
hourn-street (corner of St. Martin’s-lane). 


C CBtaron = GUINEA BOX of 


STATIONERY contains a Ream of the very best Paper 
and 500 Envelopes, all stamped in the most elegant.way with 
Crest and Motto, Monogram, or Address, and the engraving of 
Steel Die included: Sent to any part for P.O, order.—T. CULLE 
TON, 25, Cranbourn-street (corner of St. Martin’s-lane). 


VISITING CARDS by.. CULLETON. 

Fifty best quality, 28, 8d., post-free, including the 
Engraving of Copper-plate- Wedding Cards, 50 each, 50 Em- 
hossed Envelopes, with Maiden Name, 13s. 6d.—T. CULLETON, 
Seal Engraver, 25, Cranbourn-street, St. Martin’s-lane, W.C. 


MILLION iS) 


are earning next to nothing owing to financial depression, 
whereas in the Capital of the Anierican North-West, 


GT. PAUL, MINNESOTA, 


Buyers of Real 


money is earning not less than 7 per cent. 
(landed) Estate for 


3 i NVESTMENT 
* realise an annual profit of from 20 to 50 per cent, according 
to the measure of their judgment. h 


Speculators have made during the past four years, and are 
making, 100 to 200 per cent yearly. 


i THs IS NO WILD-CAT 
speculative craze,as in Winnipeg in 1881-82, hut the results 


of the most 


MARVELLOUS GROWTH of the CITY of ST. PAUL in 
past years. 


The population was in 


1880 +» +» 42,600, 1882 55,800. 
1881 47,832, 1883 + ++ 73,450, 
IS8t «+ 92,700. 


1885, ._BY CENSUS, 111,367. 
1886, estimated, 137,000, 


Is there any wonder it still grows ? 
HEAD OF MISSISSIPPI RIVER NAVIGATION. 
_TERMINUS of all RAILROADS of tho NORTH-WEST. _ 
GREAT BUSINESS MART WEST OF CHICAGO. 
RAPIDLY INCREASING MANUFACTURING CENTRE. 
CATTLE DEPOT of MONTANA and WYOMING. 


HEALTHIEST 
large City in the World! 
For full Particulars, Statistics, opportunities of Investment 
for Farmers, Capitalists, and Investors, apply to 


A. H. Hornsby, late Lieutenant 102nd Regiment, 
(Temporary Office till July 28, National Passenger 
and General Ageney, 57, Charing-cross), 

American Address: St. Paul, Minn., U.S.A. 


ANK {OF NEW. ZHALAND 
(Incorporated by Act of General Assembly, July 29, 1861). 
Bankers to the New Zealand Government. 
Capital subscribed and paid up, £1,000,000, 
: Reserve Fund, £625,000, 
Head Office—Auckland, * 
_ BRANCHES AND AGENCIES, 

In Australia—Melbourne, Sydney, Neweastle, and Adelaide. 

In Fiji—Suyva, Levuka. 

In New Zealand—Auckland, Blenheim, Christchurch, Dun- 
edin, Invercargill, Napier, Nelson, New Plymouth, Picton, Wel- 
lington,and at 95 othertowns and places throughout the Colony, 

This Bank grants Drafts on all its Branches and Agencies, 
and transacts every description of hanking husiness connected 
with New Zealand, Australia, and Fiji on the most favourable 
terms. 

The London Office RECEIVES FIXED DEPOSITS of £50 and 
upwards, rates and-particulars of which can he ascertained on- 
application. _., PF. LARKWOoORTHY, Managing Director. 

No. 1, Queen Victoria-street, Mansion House, E.C, 


((OCKLE'S 
ANTIBILIOUS 


prs. 


((OCKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
2 3 FOR LIVER. 


ATXLES.-BAINS. — Casino Cercle d’Aix. 


Season 1886. Representations by the Comédie troupe 
and the Opera Comique. Orchestra of sixty artists, directed hy 
Colonne., Symphonic Concerts, Balls, Fetes, Garden Tllumin- 
ation, Saloons, Billiards, Oafe, R 


IX-LES-BAINS.Grand H6tel Europe. 


One of the most renowned and hest conducted in Europe, 
Patronised by Royal Family. 300 sunny chambers, Refined 
table, Large gardens ; lawn-tennis,—BERNASCON, Proprietor. 


MPHION-LES-BAINS.—Grand Hotel. 


First-class establishment. Lake Geneva. Alkaline and 
ferruginous springs, baths piscines. Lawn-jennis; large park | 
and garden. Physician in hotel.—Proprictor, T. L. HOFER; — 


also of Hétel Continental, Ajaccio. 


. : | 
NDERMATT, Switzerland.—H6tel Belle 
Vue and Kurhaus, near the Goeschenen station of the 
Gothard Railway. Magnificent position, altitude 4330 ft. Pure 
air; less windy than Davos. Open summer and winter, for 
persons suffering from lung affections. H 
. CHRISTIN-KESSELBACH, Proprietor. 


estaurant, &c. 


“A RTH— RIGI— BAHN.—This mountain | 


railroad offers to Tourists the most majestic panorama, 
By rail from. Zurich or Lucerne, or hoats from Lucerne and 
Zoug. Circular tickets available by Vitznau Rigi Rail. 


AXENSTEIN, Lake of Lucerne.—Grand. 


Hétel Axenstein, first-class establishment, 2000 ft, alti-’ 
tude, with Alpine,.glacier, and lake scenery. 250 beds. 
Arrangements for a stay. Trains-and boats to. station 
Brunnen. Omnibus. ‘A. EBERLE, Proprietor. 


ADEN-BADEN.—H6tel : Belle-Vue.—First- 
LP class house, in centre of fine park. Patronised hy the 
highest families in Burope. Near thie English church and 
casino, Arrangements made, Baths.—P, RiorrE, Proprietor. 


PBADEN-BADEN—Hotel de Russie. 
First class, situated in the fashionable quarter, Beautiful 
garden; near Conversation-House and Trinkhall. Open all the 
year.- Hydraulic Lift. A. and G. Morrcn, Proprietors. 


ADEN-BADEN.—Ho6tel. Victoria. ~ First 
class... Beautifully. situated, nearest the Conversation 
House and Frederickshad. Sanitary arrangements perfect. 
Accommodation superior. Moderate charges. 2 
F. GrosHoz, Proprictor. 


Bigs ASCO.—New Alpine Station in the: 
Val. Maggia, Tessin, Suisse.—_HOTEL DU GLACIER. 
Established for English visitor Most agreeable sojourn. 
Pension from.s,; arrangements for families. Gardens, terraces, 
eascades, baths, douches, English papers, billiards, post and 
telegraph. BALLI and MAESTRETTI, Proprietors. 


BLANKENBERGHE, BELGIUM. 


Magnificent “bathing sands, unrivalled in Europe. Pro- 
menade on the Sea Digne, mile and a half long, illuminated 
by the electric light. ‘ vl 
Comfortable hotels, at moderate prices. Distance from Dover, 
vid Ostend,5 hours ; from London, vid Thames, 13 hours ; from, 
Paris, 8 hours. | 


HAUMONT, Neuchatel, Switzerland. 


Hotel and Pension,Chaumont. Splendid panorama of, 
the Alps and the Lakes Neuchatel, Morat, Bienne. | Air tonic 
and vivifying. Magnificent pine. forest. Baths, Milk cure. 


Thirteen hours from Paris. —OTHMAR KopscnHiTz, Proprietor. 


NGADINE,  Samaden.— Grand  Hétel 


Bernina;a very favourite and cheerful family hotel. 
Altitude, 5600 ft. Climatic station ; Kurhats ; English Chureli 
Service. Open, all the year ; near St. Moritz. Diligence from 
Croire and hy other routes. 


NGADINE.—Kurhaus, Tarasp-Spa, 4000 ft. 


4 altitude. Invigorating and liracing Alpine climate, 
Alkalo Saline Springs, surpassing Carlsbad, Kissengen, Marien- 
‘bad, and Vichy, with respect to carhonic acid gis, Twa 
resident Physicians. English chureh, Write for tariff. ; 


‘JQNGELBERG.—HOtel and Pension Titlis, 
Altitude} 3000 ft. First-class Kurhaus. Five hours 
from Lucerne; the best situation in the valley, facing the Titlis 
and nearest the glaciers, Arrangements, moderate terms, 
English comforts, CAPTANI, Proprictor. 


-ENEV A.— Hotel Métropéle. > First-class ; 
best view of Lake; open all the year; tariffs in each 
room ; no extra charges for service or lights. Great attention 
i pbelise comforts. Mrs. GRUELING, wife of Proprietor, is 
nglish, § : 


ENEVA.—Ho6tel and Pension Belle Vue. 
ie “Oldest reputation as first-class pension. Middle of large 
sheltered garden, Sanitary arrangements perfect. Terms, 
5f.a day, Write for Prospectus to JEAN SATTERLIN, Proprietor, 


E. GRILLON, 69, Queen-strect, hheapside, 


HoLtoway's PILLS ‘and OINTMENT. 
The Pills purify the blood, correct all disorders of the 
liver, stomach, kidneys, and bowels. The Ointment is un- 
rivalled in the cure of bad legs, old wounds, gout, rheumatism. 


CONSTIPATION, BILIOUSNESS, LASSITUDE, 
INDIGESTION, FEVERISH COLDS, 
SICK HEADACHE, 

Cured by 


AMPLOUGH'S 
P* RETO __ QGALIN E. 


MENTAL DEPRESSION, WORRY, 
OVER-WORK, SLEEPLESSNESS, 
EXCITEMENT (MENTAL OR PHYSICAL), 
NERVOUS EXHAUSTION, LOW FEVER, 
EXCESSIVE EATING OR DRINKING, 
take 


AMPLOUGH’S 
prYRetic GAELINE. 


See eminent Médical Testimony with each Bottle such as 
no other Saline or Salt can show, testifying to 1ts importance 
in the restoration and maintenance of health with perfect 
Vigour of body and mind. 4 \ 

Dr. WILLIAMS says :—‘ We simply cannot live without it.” 
; Dr, WILSON writes :—“It is far and away tho safest and 
est.’ . 


VALLEE DES ORMONTS, Switzerland, 


Hotel des Diablerets, Well-kept, first-class house, 
situated at the foot of magnificent glaciers, and in direct com- 
munication with Thoune and Interlaken. Railway station at 
Aigle, LrEyraz Freres, Proprietors. 


EVY.—Grand Hotel de Vevy. Beautifully 


situated, and especially comfortable family hotel, the 
only one in Vevey with ascenscur and vast park. Yachting, 
boating, swimming, lawn-tennis. Close tomer and trains, 
.F. Micn er, Director. 


ig ERMATT, Canton Valais, Switzerland. 

Hotel du Riffel; altitude 7700 ft. The environs offer 
the most interesting excursions in the Alpine chain. Pension 
a moderate rates at this and all Mr. Seiler's hoté@ls in 
Zermatt, 


URICH.—Hétel Belle Vue au Lac. First- 
class Hotel, mostly frequented hy English and 
Americans. On the new bridge, and near the landing of the 
boats, Fora long stay, eight francs per day. - 
i POHL, Proprietor, 


-(NOCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. | GENEVA, Switzerland.—Celebrated Manu- 
é . ; FOR BILE factories for Watches, Jewellery, and Music Works, 
ne , ' = 5 Diamond.Cutting Establishments. anutactories for physical 
7 F ; and mathematical instruments, for electric apparatus, 
((OCKEE'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS telephones, inicrophones, &¢, 4 
FOR INDIGESTION, = ° 
: ( YRINDELWALD, Switzerland.—The 
jigs Abie a6 Vvours. ee Bear RCS e in the Dae bya 
OCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS acing the Glacier ruides in attendance. omforts of a 
e te Ae first-class house. Baths, park, garden. English church. 
C FOR HEARTBURN. : tes B. Boss, Proprietor. 
7 Ge Adexativeand retreshing — ETA e ‘ : - 
rPAMAR mie Lozenae: I NTERLAKEN. Hotel Jungfraubliek. 
} For. CONSTIPATION, Nearest the Jungfrai, A majestic hotel, standing in the 
Hemorrhoids, Wakipark,; Adjoining the pine forest. Magnificent scenery, 

*~ Bile, Headache. English comforts, and élite society. Prices moderate, and 

[NDIEN Loss of Appetite, arrangements made. ; I, Onsen, Proprietor. 

Ps ‘ : ee Sone aon: OCARNO, Lak M. a taad : 

ri ‘amar is agreeable to take, and never L ake aggiore. witzerlan 
series 5 ae : of le 
RILLON. peoditees 1 care, gD de Terminus of St. Gothard Railway and Lake Steamers. 
Sold by all Chemists and Drug gists, Grand Hotel Locarno. Magnificent hotel; 200 rooms. Inclu- 


sive pension from sf. English church. Large garden. Beauti- 
ful excursions. SYSCHAB and Co. | 


OECHE-LES-BAINS, Valais, Switzerland. , 


Hotel des Alpes. First-class ; 100 rooms. Hot and cold 
water cure ; celebrated for scrofula, gout, rheumatism, chronic 
bronchitis, diseases of stomach and skin, ‘ Particulars of 

Mr. BRUNNER, Proprietor. 


UCERNE.—Steam-boat travelling on this 
Q@lassical- Lake-is one of the- principal pleasures of 
Tourists. The Saloon boats make eighteen knots, and have 
commodious saloons. Restaurant. Table-d' he Tickets 
equally available by rail. 


UGERNE.— Hotels “Schweizerhof and 

Lucerierhof.—An extra floor, and two new lifts added 

to the Schweizerhof. The clectric light ia supplied in the 800 
rooms; no charge for lighting or service, 

THAvsE 


URREN, Switzerland.—Grand Hotel des- 

Alpes. Altitude, 1650 yards ; one of the most beautiful 

spots in Switzerland. This Hotel is just rebuilt in stone, 

and has all modern improyements and comfort 5 electric 

light in every room. Residence of English Chaplain. Lawn 

tennis; Museum ; Telephonic Communication with the Hotel 
Steinhoch-Lauterbrunnen, 3 


EUCHATEL, Switzerland.—Grand 

Hotel Belle Vue, , First-class. Beautiful position, 
bordering the lake, Pension prices the whole year round. 
Express train from Paris, Comfort and good cuisine, 
Omnibus, E.sxus, Proprictor, 


IGI KALTBAD, 


7 ane sole Rigi establishment, sheltered from the north 
winds, Railway station tothe Rigi Vitznan, the most interest- 
ing Alpine railway. Pension from 7 to 12 francs. Upwards of 
400 beds, SEGESSER-FAADEN, Proprictor. 


GQEELISBERG, Kurort, Sonnenberg.— Hotel 


and Pension, 2500ft. altitude. First-class house, air 
cure, superb lake,and Alpine scenery. Douche, electric, and 
other baths. Inhalation massage. View of Fluellen, 
Axenstein, &¢.— TRUTTMANN, Proprietor, 


AWITZERLAND.— Grand Hétel Macolin, 

Jura Bernois. Railway station, Bienne, 3900 ft. Built 

in stone. Granite stairs. Summer sojourn, Milk cure. Mineral 

waters, baths, douches ; immense pine forests, Telegraph 
Prospectus of A. WAELLY, Proprietor, a‘ 


Freres, Proprietors. 


near Lucerne. 


Kursaal fétes, theatre, balls, concerts. | 


+ end of the present month. 


JULY 17, 1886 


NOTICE. 


\TLLOW’S FURNITURE. 
: 406, OXFORD-STREET. 


a! consequence of the Retirement of a 
Member of the Firm, Messrs. GILLOW are now offering 


THE WHOLE OF THEIR VALUABLE 
Qtock of FURNITURE 


AT A SUBSTANTIAL 
REDUCTION IN ‘PRICE FOR CASH. 


G 


ILLOW’S FURNITURE. 


406, OXFORD-STREET. 
ANUFACTORIES: LONDON and 
LANCASTER. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
OLONEL .BURNABY’S Novel, OUR 


RADICALS, is now ready, at all the Libraries, in 2 vols., 
crown 8Y0, r 3 


ALLEGIANC EE. By IDA ASHWORTH 


TAYLOR, Author of “ Snow in Harvest,” &c. 2 vols. 


TTHE LONG LANE. By ETHEL COXON, 


Author of “A Basil Plant,” &c. 2 vols. 


7 ATHARINE BLYTHE. By KATHARINE 
LEE, Author of “In London Town,” &c, 3 vols. 


[HE QUEEN'S HOUSE. By LIZZIE 


oi ALLDRIDGE, Author of The Tower Gardens,” &c. 
vols. . 


Riciarp Bextiey and Soy, New Burlington-street.. 5 

2 Just published, feap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d., 

Ho WEATHER LESSON-BOOKS. 
_ Part I.: Great Britain, Ireland, France,’ Holland, and 

Belgium. 

, ; By ©. A. MONTRESOR, : 

“These little yoluimes will contain, in a bright ‘and readable 
form for children, a geographical, ethnical, and historical 
account of each of the countries of the world.” 

London ; HATCILARDS, 187, Piceadilly. 


A NEW NOVEL, UNIFORM WITH “THE HOUSE ON 
i THE. MARSH," &c. 
Stiff paper cover, price 1s.; post-free, 1s. 2d.; or, bound in 
fancy cloth, price Is. 6d.; post-free, 1s. 8d., 


ORISS FORTUNE. 
By the Author of a The House on the Mars 
[ToRiss FORTUNE, 
.. ,. By the Author of “ A Vagrant Wife.” 
ORIS'S. FORTUNE. 


By the Author of “ At the World’s Mercy.” 
W. STrveENs, 421, Strand, W.C.; and all Booksellers. 


IL PAINTING: 


A Handbook. By 
JOSEPH BOUVIER. One Shilling; post-free_1s. 1d, 
LECHERTLER, Barn, and Co., 60, Regent-street, W. All 


-materials for-any class of painting and drawing. 


MEDICAL WORKS BY DR. GUTTERIDGE. 


ANCER: Its Nature and_ Successful 
* Treatment. "THE CURABILITY OF CONSUMPTION, 
Rither Pamphict, post-free, 1s. 
Kerrey and ENpDEAN, 440, Oxford-street, W, 


1s., post-free, Third Edition, 


RAvicaL AND. PAINLESS CURE OF 


HAHMORRHOIDS AND. PROLAPSUS, 
By G EDGELOW, M.D.—IT. ReNxsnaw, 356, Strand, W.C. 


| ANNUAL SUMMER SALE.—J. ALLISON 


and CO, beg toannounce that their ANNUAL SUMMER 
SALE is NOW PROCEEDING, and will he continued nntil the 
SILKS, DRESS MATERIALS, 
COSTUMES, MANTLES, and all FANCY GOODS at greatly 
reduced prices, An inspection 1s respectfully solicited. 
Regent House, 238, 240, and 242, Regent-street ; 
- __ 26 and_27,. Argyll-street, W. 


Ey vReks SHIRTS.— FORD'S EUREKA 


SHIRTS.—Great, improvements have been made in the 
manufacture of Ford's Burekai Shirts. Sixteen different 
sizes, 14in. to 18in., 4s. lld., 6s., 7s., or _by half-dozens; made 
and sent, by parcels post, free to your door. Illustrated selt- 


Measure free hy post. 


Rh. FORD and G0., 41, Poultry, London. 
ORD’S ASGIDIUS.—The only Wool Fabric 


* that never shrinks in washing. Gentlemen's Unc 
yests, six different sizes, $s. 9d, each; Pants, with belt-hands 
63. 6d.; Half-hose, 1°. 6d,.all to match. Three different colours, 
Patterns and self-mesure free by post. 

: -- ReFORD and CO,, 41, Poultry, London. 


HIRTS.—FORD’S EUREKA. —“ The most 


perfect fitting made.”—Observer. Gentlemen desirous of 
urchasing Shirts: of the best quality should try FORD'S 
EUREKA, 303., 40s., 458. half-dozen. 


GIDIUS.—The only Flannel Shirts that 


never sluink in washing, not if washed 100 tir 

Soft as silk, and elastic. Can be worn without an wnder-y 

Made-in. seyeral mixed colowr's,. greys, drabs, browns, 

Three for 303. - Patterns-and self-moasurement free hy post. 
RR. FORD ana'co., 41, Poultry, Loudon, 


jArs 


SALE of ACCUMULATED 
STOCK. 


PERIODICAL 


M ESSRS. JAY, in accordance with a custom 
of the trade, heg to announce the DISPOSAL of their 
Superproportionate STOCK, 


[HE SALE will be 


CONTINUED till further 


notice. 


GOME: GOODS are SOLD: at merely 


NOMINAL PRICES. 
“ALU the FRENCH MODEL COSTUME 


Mantles, and incidental Millinery of the richest class 
are offered at much tower prices than their original cost in 
Pavis. 


IVE -AND--A- HALF GUINEA SILK 
’  COSTUMES.—There is no reduction in the advertised 
SILK COSTUMES at 53 Guineas (material for Bodice, unmade, 
included), nor in PEKIN STRIPE SILK COSTUMES at 
5k Guineas (material for bodice. unmade, included), and 
CHANTILLY AND GUIPURE LACE COSTUMES, at 3h 
Guineas (material for Bodice, unmade, included), 


GILK DEPARTMENT. 


MLACK and WHITE SURAHS, at 2s. 9d. 


per yard; usual price 4s, 9d, English Silk Surahs, 
23. 9d.; usual price, 4s. 6d. 
ih vards 


FAIL RANCAISH, at 83. od, 
SATIN DUCHESSE, at 25.99. per 
SATIN MERVEILLEUX, at 2:. 6d. per 

FABRICS IN BLACK. 

Among other Bargains, 

BOUCLE NUNS CLOTH, 42 in. wide, 22. Gd, per yard, 


ESTAMENH SERGH, Is. per yard. 
NUN'S CLOTH (all Wool), 1s. per yard, 


yard, 


puis SALE in no way interferes with 
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WITZERLAND.—The Vitznau Rigi 
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Junction at Kaltbad for the Rigi-Scheidegg. 
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THE WORLD WENT VERY WELL THEN. 
By WALTER BESANT, 
AvuTnor or “ALL SORTS AND CONDITIONS OF MEN,” “ DOROTHY FORSTER,” 
“Tne REVOLT OF MAN,” “CHILDREN OF GIBKON,” ETC, 
et SS 
CHAPTER III. 
HOW JACK LEARNED OF THE PENMAN. 

Here were materials enough to fire the imagination and awaken 
the ardour of a boy about to become a sailor. But these were 
not all. For at home—the Admirai’s house having become 
this orphan’s home—there was talk all day long of fighting 
and foreign seas, and things nautical. Jack’s patron or 
guardian had been engaged in many of the actions fought 
during the eleven years’ war between the years 1702 and 1713. 
He was on board the Resolution, which carried Lord Peter- 
borough when she was intercepted by a French squadron, and 
was forced to run ashore in order to save her from falling into 
the hands of the enemy. He was in the West Indies, and 
was the British Captain who planted our flag on Tobago. 
He was on Sir George Byng’s ship, the Royal Anne, in 
Sir Cloudesley Shovel’s fleet, when that hero perished off 
the Scilly Isles; he was a Lieutenant on board the 
Assurance in that gallant action with the French Com- 
mander Du Guai Trouin, of the Achille. In this battle he 
lost his arm; his leg he lost in the capture of a Moorish 
corsair during the reduction of Morocco, in the year 1734. 
After this he retired, receiving the rank of Rear-Admiral, and 
settled at Deptford, then about forty-two years of age. He 
presently discovered that it is not good for man to live 
alone, and therefore took a wife, who in due time bore 
him a child, Castilla. His daughter, who, if anybody, 
ought to know, says that her father possessed in an 
emin nt degree, and daily in his lifetime exhibited most, 
if not all, of the virtues which should adorn the Christian 
who is also an officer of high rank in his Majesty’s Navy. 
The Christian virtues, it is sure, vary according to a man’s 
station in life. We do not expect certain things from Princes 
which are indispensable to those of lowly and humble lot; 
from an Admiral of the Fleet we do not look for meekness, 
patience, humility, or resignation; a choleric disposition is 
allowed to him; the habit of applying sacred names to things 
profane is excused in him; and if he who has commanded a 
man-of-war is not to have his own way in everything, who 
should? As for obedience to the commandments, it may be 
shown that the Admiral followed them all. Thus,.for honouring 
his parents, he did more—he was proud of them, because they 
came of a good stock—and honoured himself on their account ; 
he killed nobody save in battle, though he drubbed and be- 
laboured his servants every day ; he robbed nobody, except in an 
honourable way—as in taking a prize; he was enviousof nothing 
but the Frenchman’s ships; he freely forgave everybody, even 
those who transgressed his orders on board ship and sinned 
against his patience, as soon as he had soundly flogged them. 
To bear malice when a man had paid for his fault with three 
dozen was not in the Admiral’s nature. And that he was of a 
truly gool heart and a benevolent disposition was clearly 
shown by his treatment of Jack Easterbrook. 

There were also many others, formerly of the naval service, 
who were contented to spend the evening of their days in this 
town of Deptford, which is not on the sea, yet lives by the sea. 
Among them was that famous traveller, George Shelvocke the 
younger, who accompanied his father in the cireumnavigation 
of the globe in the year 1720, and was never tired of relating’ 
the perils, sufferings, and adventures of that voyage, and the 
wonders of the South Seas: an account of the voyage hath 
been published for the curious. There were also Captain 
Mayne, who commanded the Worcester in Admiral Vernon’s 
expedition ; Captain Petherick, Resident Commissioner of the 
Yard, who had a goodly collection of books of voyages, which 
he suffered Jack to borrow and to read; Mr. Peter Mostyn, 
formerly Cocket-writer in his Majesty’s Custom House, and an 
ingenious, well-informed gentleman; Lieutenant Hepworth, 
late of General Powlett’s Marines; and Mr. Underhill, retired 
purser of the King’s Navy. 

To be a purser is to hold a thankless office: it is he who is 
blamed for every barrel of damaged pork and for every box of 
weevily biscuit; he can please none ; wherefore it is best for him 
not to try. As for the pleasures of a purser’s life, I know not 
what they are. He must face the dangers of the deep with 
the rest; he must endure tempest and shipwreck; cannon- 
ball and grape-shot spare the purser no more than the first 
lieutenant, if he be on deck; and when the ship is cast away 
the purser drowns with the captain. Yet for all these perils 
he gets neither promotion nor honour. Would any man boast 
of having been purser, and therefore kept below in the cock- 
pit with the surgeons and the wounded men, during the most 
gallant action ever fought? Yet there is one consolation 
for the purser. He can, and does continually, by his accounts, 
his purchases, his bribesand percentages, suck somuch profit out 
of every voyage that he is presently able to leave the service and 
purchase a cottage, where, with a patch of garden to cultivate, 
perhaps a wife and children to cheer him, a few companions, a 
pipe of tobacco and a glass of punch, he may forget the 
darkness of the orlop deck, the stink of his store-rooms, the 
great tallow-candle in the glass lantern, by the light of which 
he had to keep his accounts and inspect his stores; the rolling 
of the ship, the thunder of the cannon in a battle, the cries of 
the wounded, the crash and wreck of the great ship on a rock, 
or the alarm of fire; yea, and even the daily purgatory caused 
by the tricks of the midshipmen and the gibes of the guy-room. 

These gentlemen met nearly every night at the ‘Sir 
John Falstaff,’ by the Upper Water-Gate, for punch and 
conversation ; they also came often to the Admiral’s house, 
and were, one and all, kind to the lad who was thus brought 
among them, and freely talked with him; so that, being of an 
inquiring mind, and thus running about in the dockyard, and 
talking with old officers, common sailors, and pensioners, and 
with the help of the Apothecary, who from the first loved the 
boy, | think there was no part of the world, as there was no 
action of recent times, with which Jack was not as well 
acquainted as if he had been there. At the beginning, he was 
placed under my father, who made him begin the study of the 
Latin language, which he could not stomach, and would never 
willingly look into any books, except those which are concerned 
with the sea, such as Captain Park’s ‘‘ Defensive Wars by Sea,” 
a very instructive work ; ‘‘The Practical Sea-Gunner’s Com- 
panion,’’ ‘Gordon's Geography,’’ and even the ‘‘ Rigging 
Tables,’? over which he would pore contentedly for hours. He 
was also fond of reading voyages, and especially those volumes of 
Harris’s and Purchas’s collections —the first of the former, and 
the first and fourth of the latter—which are concerned with the 
South Seas, towards which his imagination was greatly drawn 
by his conversation with Mr. Brinjes and Mr. Shelvocke. That 
he was always fighting other boys, especially the rough river- 
side lads, and was seldom without some external sign of 
combat, such as a black eye, cut lip, and swollen nose, cer- 
tainly did not lessen him in his patron’s regard, because, when 

all is told, the most valuable quality in a sailor is the love of 
fighting. 
So strong and courageous was he, so ready to fight, and so 


uncommonly backward in owning himself beaten, that none of 
his age and stature dared to contend with him—save at stone- 
throwing and at a distance—except one, of whom mention is 
here made; not because a boy’s fights are matters of serious 
history, but because the fighting between these two, thus 
begun, was continued after both became men, and with con- 
sequences most important. ‘This boy was the son of a boat- 


_builder in the town ; his name was Aaron Fletcher. In strength, 


age, and stature, nearly the same as Jack ; in bravery and spirit, 
equal to him. Yet, whenever they fought—which was often— 
Aaron was defeated, because he lacked the dexterity and 
quickness of eye which beat down mere strength, and render 
courage useless. Yet Aaron would not own to inferiority ; and, 
whenever the boys met, they began to snarl at each other like 
a pair of terriers, and the first stone was thrown, the first 
taunt uttered, the first blow delivered, and then, at it again, 
like French and English. ; 

Further, that he neglected his Latin, went to sleep in 
church, put powder in the negroes’ tobacco, tied ropes across 
the road to throw down belated wayfarers, and played a 
thousand pranks daily, may be admitted. These things only 
cost him a flogging when he was found out, and endeared him 
more and more to his guardian. 

When Jack was eleven years of age, the Admiral, regard- 
less of my father’s protestations of the perils encountered by 
those who are ignorant of the classics, placed him wholly in 
the charge of Mr. Westmoreland, who, although only a Pen- 
man by trade, had acquired so great a proficiency in arithmetic, 
the rudiments of navigation, the taking of observations, and the 
working of logarithms, that he had no equal in the town, and 
was perfectly able to instruct a young gentleman before he 
went on board. In all these branches the boy showed and 
displayed an uncommon zeal and quickness. But, I verily 
believe, if he had thought that the study of Hebrew or 
Chaldean would have helped him forward in his profession, he 
would have entreated my father to teach him. 

Mr. Westmoreland, his master, was a mild and gentle 
creature, who loved nothing but the study of mathematics and 
the art of fine writing, so that, though he wrote letters for any 
who came to him, and copied deeds for the attorney, and 
wrote out his sermon large and fair for the Vicar of St. Paul’s, 
he always turned from these labours with joy to his books and 
his calculations. He was, in appearance, short and bent, with 
rounded shoulders, and with a hump (which made the boys 
call him My Lord). His voice was high and squeaky; he 
wore round horn spectacles; when these were off you per- 
ceived that his eyes were soft and affectionate; his forehead 
was high and square, and he wore a plain scratch wig. He was 
a patient teacher, and bore an excellent character for upright- 
ness and piety, though he was despised by the rougher sort 
because, although he was now no more than forty, or there- 
abouts, he could not fight, or even defend himself. 

He lived next door tothe Apothecary, in that row of houses 
on the north side of the Trinity Almshouses where reside the 
better sort of tradesmen, such as the sexton of St. Nicolas’; Mr. 
Skipworth, the principal barber and wigmaker, who shaved 
all the gentry in the place, and kept four assistants continually 
employed in dressing and flouring their wigs for them; the 
master measurer’s assistant, and the master shipwright’s 
assistant. But these honest folk did not call Mr. Brinjes 
their equal. He for his part, took his pipe nightly at the 
‘Sir John Falstaff’? with the gentlemen, while they used the 
“Plume of Feathers.”’ 

Under Mr. Westmoreland’s instruction, Jack learned all 
that the ingenious Penman had to teach him, except his fine 
handwriting and the beautiful flourishes with which a dextrous 
pen can adorn a page; and by the time he was twelve years 
of age he understood the use of the compass, the sextant, the 
ship’s charts, all the various parts of a ship and her rigging, 
and a great deal of geography and naval history. 

As for the parts of a ship, he learned them chiefly in the 
Yard, where he would wander among the sheds and watch the 
building of the ships, the repair of those in the dry dock, and 
the fitting out of those in the wet dock, the bending of the 
great beams by steam, which is made to play upon them until 
they become,soft, the making of rope, the cutting and shaping 
of pulleys and blocks, the forging of anchors,.and every part 
of the business belonging to the construction of ships. Then, 
again, he learned the names and purposes of all the ropes, 


running and standing gear, sails, flags, signals, sailing rules, . 


and rules for action, and his natural curiosity made him inquire 
into, and acquaint himself with, the way in which everything 
is made, and may be repaired or replaced. He learned all 
these things from natural eagerness and interest in everything 
concerning a ship; but in the end this knowledge stood him 
in good stead, because there is no detail in the conduct and 
construction of a ship which ought to be below the notice of 
the officers, a fact which many commanders forget, leaving the 
navigation of the ship to the master, her seaworthiness to the 
carpenter, and the health of the crew to the purser. Surely if, 
as hath been advanced by some, every boy is born with a clear 
vocation for some trade or profession, just as Paul, though an 
Apostle, was also a tent-maker, and Luke, at first a physician, 
and Peter a fisherman (afterwards of men); then, most cer- 
tainly, Jack, by right divine and special calling of Providence, 
was a sailor. 

While he sat every morning at work with his mild instructor, 
Mr. Westmoreland, there was always present a little girl, 
three years younger than himself, a child with black hair, 
rosy cheeks, and big black eyes. When it was winter weather 
this child sat in a little chair beside the fire; when it was 
warm and sunny, she sat in the open doorway. She was a 
grave child, who seldom played with other children ; she had 
no dolls or toys; she took great pleasure in household things, 
and from a very early age was her father’s housekeeper ; when 
she grew older she became his ruler as well, ordering things as 
seemed her best. And though her father was so fond of books 
and learning, this girl would never so much as learn to read. 
One does not, to be sure, expect girls in her station to acquire 
the arts of reading and writing, if only because they have no 
books, and never have occasion to write. These arts would 
be as useless to them as the knowledge of riding or 
dancing the minuet. But it was strange that Bess should 
be so different in disposition as well as in appearance to her 
father; and stranger still, that so ricketty a man should be 
the father of so strong and stout a girl. As for her mother, no 
one knew whither she had gone, or what had become of her ; 
it was said by those who remembered her that she was as 
comely as her daughter, but a termagant and a shrew in temper, 
who led her mild husband a terrible life, even sometimes taking 
the broomstick to him, and beating him over the head with it, 
poor man!—or laying about her with the frying-pan, as 
ungoverned women usc towards those husbands who, like Mr. 
Westmoreland, are afraid, or too weak of arm, to keep them 
in submission by the same methods. She left her husband 
(he bore the loss with Christian submission) a year or two after 
marriage, and was reported to have been afterwards seen at 
Ranelagh, among the ladies and gentlemen there, dressed in a 
hoop, all in silk and satin, patches and paint, and fan in 
hand—very fine, and carrying a domino, just for all the world 
as if a Penman’s wife could become a gentlewoman. 

From the very first, a singular friendship existed between 


Jack and this girl. He brought her apples, comfits, and 
cakes, which Philadelphy, Castilla’s black nurse, made for 
him; he played with her, and made her laugh; then he teased 
her, and made her cry; then he coaxed her into good temper 
again. She was a child who fell into the most violent storms 
of passion, which none but Jack could subdue; he took 
a pleasure both in exciting her wrath and appeasing 


_it,. On_the other hand, he never tried to enrage or to 


tease Castilla—perhaps because she was possessed of such 
extraordinary calmness and sweetness that it was impossible 
to provoke her, and it was waste of time, even for a boy who 
loves teasing, to practise upon one who regards it not. Bess, 
for her part, was one of those who would rather be teased into 
anger than neglected. It was pretty to see how she would sit 
when he was at his lessons with her father, watching him 
silently, and how she would follow him, when he suffered her, 
submissive and obedient ; though there was nobody else in the 
world, not even her father, to whom this wilful girl would 
submit. There are some men to whom women willingly and 
joyfully submit themselves, and become their slaves with a 
kind of pride; but there are others to whom no woman will 
submit. Of the latterkind was Mr. Westmoreland, Bess’s father, 
who was born to be ruled» by his wife. Of the former, Jack 
was one; when he was only a boy the sailor’s wives and 
daughters in the street would call after him for a pretty lad, 
and bid him come and be kissed; and when he was a man 
grown the maids would look at him as he passed along the 
street, and would follow him with longing eyes. But if a 
woman becomes the slave of man, she will have him to be her 
slave in return; for where there is great love, there is also 
great jealousy ; and also where there is great love, there is also 
the possibility of great wrath and great revenge—as you will 
presently discover. 

Tn one word, long before he went an board as a volunteer, 
young Jack Easterbrook was eager to feel the deck rolling 
under his feet, and to hear the first shot of his first action ; he 
was also well advanced in all the knowledge of ropes and rigging, 
that the gunner has to teach the youngsters aboard. | It is 
further to be noted that, ‘at this early age, and before he went 
to sea, the boy had already acquired the settled conviction that 
all things which the round world contains, and the kindly 


‘earth produces, belong especially to the sailor by right 


divine, and were intended by Providence for his solace when 
ashore ; that to provide for him, and for his comfort, landsmen 
toil perpetually ; that while he is fighting our battles for us, 
we are gratefully devising, contriving, making, compounding, 
and inventing all kinds of things for his enjoyment when he 
comes back to us; such, for instance, as strong wine and old 
rum, music and fiddles, songs and dances, tobacco and snug 
taverns; he is to have the best of all; for him the; most 
beautiful women reserve their favours, and desire to win his 
affections before those of any landsman whatever. Young and 
old, man, woman, boy, and girl, we all loved the boy. ‘here 
was not in Deptford or in Greenwich amore gallant lad, one 
more brave and resolute, nor one more handsome. For all 
his fortune he had but his resolution and his sword. 
And he went forth to conquer the world with so brave a heart 
and a carriage so sprightly that the men laughed only for 
the pleasure of looking upon him, and the women cried. I am 
sure that the true soldier of fortune hath always made the 
women. cry. 

At the age of eleven, also, the Admiral, by permission of 
the captain, was enabled to place the name of the boy on the 
books of the Lenox as a volunteer, although he did not send 
him yet to sea, considerately holding that this age is too tender 
for the rough usage of boys aboard ship, though many boys 
are sent away so early. But, by entering him on the ship’s 
company, he secured that his rating as midshipman should 
begin at thirteen and his commission as lieutenant be obtained 
at nineteen. So that, although the boy was still working with 
Mr. Westmoreland, he was supposed to be cruising with 
Captain Holmes aboard the Lenox. 


CHAPTER IV. 
HOW JACK FIRST WENT TO SEA. 


In the autumn of the year 1747—the last but one of the war 
then raging—the Admiral judged that the time was now arrived 
when the boy should join his ship. ‘‘For,’’ he said, “the lad 
is already nearly thirteen, and tall for his age; and he knows 
more than most youngsters have learned after twelve months 
at sea. He grows masterful, too, and will be all the better for 
the rope’s-end which the gunner hath in store for him, and for 
the mast-head, where he will spend many pleasant hours. And 
as for the captain—Dick Holmes is not one who will skulk, or 
suffer his crew to skulk. What better can happen for a boy 
than to sail with a fighting captain ?”’ 

‘Tis a brave lad, Admiral,’’ said my father—’twas at the 
club or nightly assemblage at the ‘‘Sir John Falstaff.” “ By 
such stuff as this let us pray that England’s fleets will always 
be manned. They have never heard of Selden’s ‘Mare 
Clausum,’ and know not his argument, which is, to my mind, 
conclusive. Nevertheless, they go forth to support those 
arguments by a kind of blind instinct, which I take to be in 
itself a clear proof of his sound reasoning.”’ 

‘‘T have never met any Mary Clausum,”’ said the Admiral, 
“to my knowledge. Polly Collins, there was in my time, at 
Point—a black-eyed jade. But Jack is, as yet, full young to 
think of any Polly of them all.’”’ 

“Nay, ’tis the title of a learned work. I meant only that 
if England is to be Queen of the Seas, which France and Spain 
still dispute with us, and are likely to dispute for a long while, 
it is well that we have such boys, and plenty of them. There 
can never be too many Britons born in the world.”’ 

“Tyue, Doctor; especially if we go on expending them in 
this fashion.” 

‘“¢ We send forth this tender child, Sir,’’ continued the Vicar 
of St. Paul’s, ‘‘to a hard and rough life. He may be wrecked ; 
he may be killed in action ; he may lose his limbs; there are a 
thousand perils in his way. Yet we do not pity him, because, 
if his life must needs be short, it will be honourable. And he 
is in the hands of Providence.”’ 

“That is true, Doctor. Though as to danger, hang m> 
if I think he is worse off aboard ship than he would be ashore, 
what with sharks and lawyers, rogues and murderers, robbers 
and cheats, to say nothing of the women. And on board ship 
they cannot get ata man. And as for hardships—why, every 
youngster looks forward to being an Admiral at least, and to 
lead his squadron into a victorious engagement—and somc- 
times he does it, too.”’ ; 

““As for me, Admiral,’ said Mr. Brinjes, ‘I shall bid 
good-bye to the lad with a vast deal of pleasure. He will go 
never a day too soon. Keep a lad too long and he gets stale. 
As for dangers, I think you are right. But there are dangers 
afloat which the landsman does not know, and more dangers 
than the enemy’s shot or a gale of wind. A boy may have a 
bully for first lieutenant, or a tyrant for captain.”” Here his 
only eye flashed fire, from which one may conjecture that he 
had himself experienced this accident, and still cherished the 
memory ; “‘or a skinflint and a cheese-scraper for a purser.” 

‘““Nay, nay,” said Mr. Underhill, ‘‘ the purser is for ever 
in fault,” 
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“Or a lickspittle for a Master; there are rogues and 
scoundrels afloat as well as ashore. Mark you, if it is bad 
for the midshipmen, ’tis worse for the crew; in such ships are 
floggings daily, and mutinous words whispered ’tween deck, 
with rope’s-ending and continual flogging, no matter how smart 
aman may be; and yet they wonder why men rise sometimes 
and murder their officers and carry off the ship under the black 
flag. Pirates? why, even if they knew that the gibbet was 
already built whereon- they were to- hangin. chains- till. they 
dropped to pieces, do you think they would not have their 
revenge, and then a free and a merry life, if only for a short 
year or two before they die?”’ and with that Mr. Brinjes 
looked about him so fiercely that for a while no one spoke. 

‘“These words are better said ashore than afloat,’’ said the 
Admiral, presently. ‘I’ve tied up a man and given him six 
dozen—ay, or hanged him for mutiny, for less than that, Mr. 
Brinjes.”’ 

‘““Very like, very like,’’ returned Mr. Brinjes, recovering 
his good temper. ‘‘ I will remember it, Admiral, if ever I 
ship with you. As for the boy now—this boy of ours—he will 
do well, and will turn out a credit to us all, Admiral. I have 
never known:a more resolute lad or one better fitted for the 
work before him. I have taught him, for my own part, how 
the land lays as regards the wickedness of men, both ashore 
and afloat. He is prepared for a good deal; and so far, I 
think, never was a lad sent abroad better prepared. He 
knows as much, Doctor, not to speak boastfully, asa Roman 
Catholic confessor. Now, when a boy is fully acquainted with 
devilry, he need fear no devils, male or female.”’ 

The ship on whose books he was borne—namely, the Lenox, 
Captain Richard Holmes—was now refitting at Sheerness, 
being under ‘orders to join the West Indian squadron of 
seven ships under Rear-Admiral Knowles, at Port Royal, 
Jamaica. A beautiful ship she was, nearly new, a third-rate, 
of seventy guns, though at this time she carried no more than 
fifty-six, and a complement of six hundred men. You shall 
hear, presently, with what singular good fortune the boy began 
his course. his good fortune continued with him unbroken 
until the event which I have to relate, so that, in thinking of 
Jack, I am reminded of that Lydian King who was told by the 
philosopher to count no man happy until the end. Always, in 
every ship, he gained the good opinion of the superior officers ; 
always the actions in which he fought were victorious ; pro- 
motion and distinction, prize-money, and escape from shot and 
cutlass wound—what more could a sailor desire? To be sure, 
there was one voyage which proved disastrous. Even here he 
escaped drowning when so many perished. Besides, this was 
in time of peace. 

» It is generally believed that boys are shipped off to sea be- 
cause they are too loutish aud stupid for the arts by which lands- 
men rise. But we do not hear that such lads rise to distinction 
by reason of loutishness. This is not the way with those who 
live in a dockyard town. There the flower of the youth flock 
to the service, and there is no lack of volunteers, even for 
ordinary seamen, in time of war. ‘There are skulkers, it is 
true; but they are more common at Wapping than at Dept- 
ford. As for officers, happy that boy who wears the King’s 
uniform; envied is he among his companions. You may 
judge he wants but little admonition to encourage him in zeal. 

“ Boy,’’ said the Admiral, catechising the lad before he 
joined his ship, ‘‘ what is thy first duty ?”’ 

_ ‘Respect for superiors, Sir,’’ said Jack. 

~ “Right; and the next? No argument on board. And 
when fighting begins don’t gape about the ship to duck for 
any cannon-shot that flies over head; but stand steady at 
quarters, eyes open, and hands ready. What? Many a 
chance comes of showing your mettle when least expected, as 
when a boarding attack is repelled, or the word is given to leap 
on board andat’em. Be ever ready, yet not too forward, lest 
it seem a réflection upon thy betters. Wait till thy time 
comes. When it does come—but, by the Lord, Jack, I have no 
fear of thee !”’ 

Other diréctions the Admiral gave the boy, which may be 
here omitted, the more particularly, as they referred to the 
conduct which a boy should observe in port and on shore; and 
the Admiral’s warnings were plain and clear, and such as may 
be read in the Book of Proverbs. My father also admonished 
the boy, particularly on the wickedness of profane swear- 
ing. Of this he was likely to hear only too much, and, 
indeed, his captain was reported to be one who enforced his 
orders with a great deal of hard swearing. My father also 
addressed a few words to this young sailor on the evils of 
immoderate drinking, too common on land, though restricted 
by wholesome discipline at sea. And he instructed the boy 
how he should govern himself, keep his temper in control, 
guard his tongue, fight his shipmates no more than was 
necessary for self-respect and honour; and how, when the 
time should come when he himself was to be put in authority, 
he should be merciful in punishment, and err on the side of 
leniency, remembering that though a man’s back must suffer 
for his sins, he should not be torn to pieces and cruelly 
lacerated—ag is the practice on board some ships—save for the 
most heinous offences against order, morality, and discipline. 
“The ancient Romans,’’ added my father, ‘‘ could, if they 
chose, flog aj slave to death. Yet it was counted infamous to 
use this power. The captain of a King’s ship has this power, 
also, seeing that he may, if he so please, order a man as many 
as five hundred lashes—a truly dreadful punishment, under 
which the strongest man may succumb. Reserve this power 
when thou Hast it, Jack. Three dozen, or even one, in tne 
case of young sailors, may be as efficacious as six dozen: a 
wholesome discipline is better served by moderation than by 
cruelty.”? } 

» I know not how far my father’s admonitions produced 
good fruit. In after time, Jack was ready enough to rap outa 
profane word. On the other hand, he was beloved by the men 
on account of his punishments, which were as certain after 
offence as the stroke of the ship’s bell, but never cruel. It 
were to be wished some captains on land as well as at sea 
would remember that three dozen may be sometimes as good 
as six dozen! It was but yesterday that a poor fellow, a Grena- 
dier, under sentence to be shot for desertion, had his punish- 
ment commuted, as they called it, to five hundred lashes. He 
appealed, and the previous sentence was confirmed ; therefore 
he went boldly to his death, thinking it better to be hanged 
than to be tortured by the lash until he died. 

Then we all engaged upon Jack’s sea-chest ; and I suppose 
no bride ever contemplated her new furniture and house-linen 
with more pride and satisfaction than Jack bestowed upon his 
chest. It was strong and stoutly made, with a till and two 
trays. It contained his uniform coat, his watch coat, a glazed 
hat for night watch in bad weather, two hats each with a gold 
loop and a cockade, his stockings, shirts (they were of the 
finest kind, fit for a young gentleman, with lace ruffles), his 
boots, handkerchief, crimson sash, and his hanger. Besides 
these things there were his log-books, ruled and prepared for 
him by Mr. Westmoreland; pens cut for him by the same 
hand; a quadrant, with a day and a night glass; the 
“‘ Elements of Navigation,’’ the ‘‘ Sailor’s Vade-Mecum,”’ the 
‘* Sea Gunner’s Companion,’’ anda book on the ‘‘ Method of 
Computing Observations,’’ so that he was amply provided with 
his favourite reading. To these were added, by my father, 
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a copy of the Holy Bible, with the Book of Common 
Prayer. These things, with a pocket compass and a tin 
pannikin or two, a book of songs, and a few other trifles, made 
up Jack’s outfit. 

When all was ready and the time of departure was come, 
the Admiral put into his hand a purse full of guineas, and 
told him that until such time as he should be rated midship- 
man, an allowance of thirty guineas a year should be given to 
him. »-This- is a liberal. addition: to.a boy’s pay, and I doubt 
whether any other youngster on board the Lenox possessed so 
splendid an addition to his two pounds a month. 

On the morning of his departure our young hero appeared 
dressed for the first time in his blue uniform coat, with the 
gold loop in his hat, and his hanger at his side, trying to look 
as if he had worn it for years, and was unconcerned about his 
personal appearance. He was going down to Sheerness in a 
tilt-boat, accompanied by two of the Admiral’s negroes, to get 
his sea-chest aboard, and provided with a letter for the captain. 
We all went down to the Stairs with him—the Admiral, my 
father, Castilla and myself, with Philadelphy. We found, 
also waiting on the Stairs, Mr. Westmoreland and Bess, Mr. 
Brinjes, and the boy Aaron Fletcher. 

“*Farewell, Master Jack,’’ said Mr. Westmoreland, in his 
cracked and squeaky voice, ‘‘ Farewell; I shall never have so 
good a pupil again. Forget not the rules for the right placing 
of the decimal point, and do not neglect practice in the 
Tables of Logarithms.”’ 

‘*Good-bye,”’ said Jack, shaking his hand. “TI will 
remember. Good-bye, Bess.’’ He laid his arm round the 
girl’s neck—she was now ten years of age, and as tall as 
Castilla, though a year younger—and kissed her on both 
cheeks. ‘‘ Good-bye, my girl—give me another.’”’ He kissed 
her again. Bess said nothing; but the tears rolled down her 
cheeks, and her father drew her away to make room for his 
betters. 

Then Jack saw Aaron, and he laughed aloud. 

“Ho! ho! Aaron Fletcher. There isn’t time for a fight 
this morning, Aaron,”’ he said; ‘‘ give us your hand.”’ 

Aaron took the proffered hand, but doubtfully. 

“T thought I’d come to see thee start, Master Jack,’’ he 
said ; ‘and I wanted to say”’ 

‘““Well?’’ asked Jack; for the lad hesitated. 

*““To say when you come back—if it’s next year or next 
ten years—I ’ll fight you again, for all your gold loop.”’ 

“So you shall,* Aaron—so you shall,”’ said Jack, with 
another laugh. -‘‘ That’s a bargain.” 

And so, with a kiss to Castilla, and a shake of the hand to 
me, and after receiving the blessing of the Admiral, who 
needed not to spoil its solemnity by a profane oath, he leaped 
into the boat, took the strings, and ordered the men to give 
way. But he looked back once, and waved his hand, crying 
out, ‘‘Good-bye, Bess.’”? So his last thought was of the 
Penman’s girl. 

‘When he comes home, Aaron,’’ said Bess, wiping away 
her tears, ‘‘ Jack shall beat you into a jelly.” 

“*T°’ll break every bone in his body for him,’’ said Aaron. 
“Oh! I wish he would come back to-morrow. And you may 
be there to see, if you like.”’ 

“T shall tell him the first thing when he comes back. 
What? You dare ask him to fight? You? I wonder, for my 
part, that a Midshipman should dirty his fist wpon your face.”’ 

The Admiral looked after the receding boat, his red face 
full of affection and emotion. Beside him stood my father, in 
wig and cassock, as becomes a Doctor of Divinity. Mr. Brinjes, 
in his brown morning coat and scratch wig, looked a strange 
companion to them. But the watermen on the Stairs stood 
aside even more respectfully for him than for the Admiral. He 
might, indeed, knock them over the head with his gold-headed 
stick, but he could not, like Mr. Brinjes, scatter rheumatic 
pains and toothache among them. 

And here a singular thing happened. There is no man 
more free from superstitious terrors, I think, than myself. 
Yet Icannot but remember that while Castilla cried, and I 
myself should have liked nothing better than to cry, but for the 
unmanliness of the thing, the old witch-woman—she was nothing 
less—this Mandingo prophetess, whose powers were as real as 
those believed to belong to Mr. Brinjes—began to shiver and 
to shake and her teeth to chatter. To be sure, it was amorning 
in December, but mild for the time of year, and the sun 
shining. No doubt some cold breath struck her face and made 
her shiver. But, to Philadelphy, everything unexpected was 
full of prophetic warning, could she read it aright. 

“What does it mean?’’ she murmured, ‘‘ What in the 
world can it mean? I dun know what this shiver means: Mas’r 
Jack come home again, I think, and play mischief with some 
of us. There’s trouble sure, for somebody—trouble and crying; 
Dun you be afraid, Miss Castil, ole Philadelphy know plenty 
words to keep off the Devil.’’ 

She meant that she had plenty of incantations or charms 
by which to avert and ward off evil. Iam sure there was 
neyer a witch-woman or Obeah man on the African coast or in 
Jamaica had more spells and secrets of magic and unholy craft 
than this old negress. 


(To be continued.) 


Messrs. W. D. Jeremy, C. Forbes, Edwyn Jones, and John 
Rose have been called to the bench of Gray’s Inn. The “ Bacon” 
scholarship of £45, tenable for two years, has been granted to 
Mr. E. F..V. Knox; and the “Holt” scholarship of £40, also 
tenable for two years, to Mr. W. H. Dumsday. 


The delegates of the Associated Chambers of Commerce 
met on Thursday week in the Conference-room of the Indian 
and Colonial Exhibition, when several subjects relating to 
trade and commerce were discussed. A resolution was passed 
in favour of federating with that body similar associations in 
the colonies. Friday and Saturday were devoted to relax- 
ation by the English and Colonial delegates, who attended 
the three days’ conferences. 


The annual conversazione of the British Archeological 
Association took place on the 8th inst., in the gallery of the 
Society of British Artists, Suffolk-street, Pall-mall. There 
was a numerous attendance, among those present being 
Mr. Morgan (hon. treasurer), Mr. E. P. Loftus Brock and 
Mr. W. De Gray Birch (hon secs.), Mr. George Bullen, Mr. 
Halliwell-Phillips, Mr. H. Fisher, Mr. C. H. Compton, Mr. 
George Sims, and Professor Hodgetts. A selection of music 
was performed during the evening, and the conversazione 
was brought to a conclusion by a dance. 

Last month the officers of the Fishmongers’ Company 
seized at and near Billingsgate Market, and on board boats 
lying off that place, over 121 tons of fish as unfit for human food. 
Of this large quantity 46 tons came by water and 75 tons by 
land ; 99 tons were wet fish (including 21 tons of immature fish 


given over to the company as being quite useless to the trade), and 


22 tons were shellfish. ‘The weight of fish delivered at Billings- 
gate during the month was 13,341 tons, of which 8176 tons 
came by land and 5165 tons by water. Among the fish seized 
were cockles, cod, crabs, eels, gurnets, haddocks (24 tons), 
halibut, herrings, kippers, lobsters, mackerel, mullets, mussels, 
periwinkles (10 tons), plaice (24 tons), roach, shrimps, skate, 
soles, trout, turbot, whelks, whitebait, and whiting (18 tons). 


WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 

The Irish Probate, granted at Dublin, of the will (dated 
Jan. 26, 1883), with two codicils (dated Sept. 24, 1883. and 
March 30, 1885), of the Right Hon. and Most Rey. Richard 
Chenevix Trench, D.D., formerly Archbishop of Dublin, late of 
Broomfield, in the county of Wicklow, who died on March 28 
last, at No. 23, Haton-square, to Thomas Cooke Trench, Colonel 
Frederick Trench, the son, and Cholmley Austen Leigh, the 
executors, was resealed in London on the 28th ult., the aggregate 
value of the personal estate in England and Ireland amounting 
to upwards of £80,000. The testator bequeaths £3000 to 
Thomas Cooke Trench and the Rey. Canon Scott, to apply 
as they may think right for the benefit of the Church 
of Ireland, or any archbishopric, bishopric, benefice, incum- 
bency, preferment, or institution thereof ; £1000 to his 
wife, Mrs. Frances Mary Trench, to apply as she may think 
right to any charitable institution or among dependents ; the 
policies of insurance on his life, with the bonuses, upon trust, 
for his wife for life, and then for his children as she shall 
appoint ; the portrait of himself, by Sir Thomas Jones, pre- 
sented to him, to devolve with the palace to his successors in 
the archbishopric of Dublin; the copyright of his works and 
his books in the hands of the publishers to his son, the Rey. 
Alfred Chenevix Trench; the volume of letters of Lord 
Chesterfield to his great-grandfather, the Bishop of Waterford, 
to his son Frederick ; and among other articles of interest men- 
tioned is the silver cup presented to his great-grandfather by 
the Prince of Orange, which on the death of his wife is to go 
to one of his children ; and there are other bequests to his 
wife and children, and legacies to servants and others. Certain 
lands in Treland are settled upon each of his sons, Frederiek, 
Charles, and Alfred Chenevix, and the residue of his property 
he distributes among his children. 

The will (dated Oct. 25, 1882) of the Right Hon. William 
Edward Forster, M.P., P.C., late of Wharfeside, Burley, York- 
shire, and of No. 80, Eccleston-square, who died on April 5 
last, was proved at the Wakefield District Registry, on the 
2nd ult., by Mrs. Jane Martha Forster, the widow, John Wakefield 
Cropper, Edward Penrose Arnold-Forster, and Hugh Oakley 
Arnold-Forster, the executors, the value of the personal estate 
amounting to over £80,000. The testator bequeaths £200, free 
of duty, to each of his executors other than Mrs. Forster ; and 
the residue of his personal estate to his wife, for her absolute 
use and benefit. All the lands, buildings, tenements, and 
hereditaments, of every tenure, of which he may die seized or 
possessed of, he gives to his wife, also for her absolute use and 
benefit. Certain trust moneys under his marriage settlement, 
after the death of his wife, he appoints to her, her executors 
and administrators. 

The will (dated July 9, 1882), with a codicil (dated Dee. 26, 
1882), of Mr. Christopher Turnor, J.P., D.L., late of Stoke 
Rochford, in the county of Lincoln, who died on March 7 last, 
was proved on the 10th ult. by Algernon Turnor, the son, and 
Viscount Emlyn, the executors, the value of the personal 
estate amounting to over £86,000. The testator gives an 
additional jointure to his wife, Lady Caroline Turnor, and 
bequeaths legacies to executors, servants, and others. He 
mentions that the settled family estates will pass to his eldest 
son ; recites the various appointments and gifts already made 
in favour of his children, and makes further provision for 
some of them. The residue of his real and personal estate he 
leaves to his daughters, Bertha Kathleen and Dora Agnes 
Caroline. The deceased was formerly M.P. for Cambridgeshire. 


The will (dated Feb. 17, 1873), with seven codicils, of Mr. 
Frederick Barne, J.P., D.L., late of Sotherley Hall and Grey 
Friars, Dunwich, Suffolk, who died on March 9 last, was 
proved on the 4th ult. by Mrs. Mary Ann Elizabeth Barne, the 
widow, and Colonel Frederick St. John Newdegate Barne, the 
son, the executors, the value of the personal estate amounting 
to upwards of £58,000. The testator makes a few bequesis, 
and gives annuities to his groom and footman. All his farms, 
lands, money, money in the funds and on mortgage, and per- 
sonal estate, he leaves to his wife, and on her death to his 
grandson, Miles Barne. 

The will (dated Sept. 29, 1880), with two codicils (dated 
June 4 and July 16, 1881), of Mr. William Long, J.P., late of 
West Hay, Wington, Somersetshire, who died on April 14 last, 
was proved on the llth ult. by Lieutenant-Colonel William 
Long, the son, and Joseph Aaron Timmins, the executors, the 
value: of the personal estate amounting to over £51,000. ‘The 
testator bequeaths legacies to his children, and to servants, the 
directors of Stuckey’s Banking Company, and others. The 
residue of his real and personal estate he leaves equally 
between his three children, William, John Neale Henry, and 
Elizabeth Mary Diana. 

The will (dated Feb. 23, 1886) of Miss Alice Isabel Lucan 
Gordon, late of No. 46, Princes-gate, and No. 13, Via San 
Basilio, Rome, who died on May 4 last, was proved on the 
9th ult. by Charles Bernard Ward, the sole executor, the value 
of the personal estate in the United Kingdom exceeding 
£34,000. The testatrix makes bequests to her mother and to 
Mrs. Hutchinson. The residue of her real and personal estate 
she gives to the Rev. Father in God Monsignor Gaetano Carli, 
Catholic Bishop of Almira ; but if he should not be living at 
the time of her decea3e, then to the person who shall be Pope 
of Rome at that time. 

The will (dated Oct. 5, 1885), with a codicil (dated 
March 6, 1886), of the Hon. George Liddell, late of Somer- 
ville, Ryde, Isle of Wight, who died on April 15 last, was 
proved on the 4th ult. by the Hon. and Rev. Robert Liddell, 
the brother, and Stuart Trotter, the nephew, the executors, the 
value of the personal estate amounting to upwards of £20,000. 
The testator bequeaths £3000 each to his brothers Robert and 
George Augustus Frederick; £1500 to Lady Bloomfield ; £1000 
to his sister, the Countess Dowager of Hardwicke; and 
legacies to nephews, nieces, servants, and others. The residue 


- of his personalsestate he gives to nephews and nieces. 


The will (dated Sept. 8, 1885) of the Rev. Francis Chenevix 
Trench, formerly Rector of Islip, Oxford, who died on April 3 
last, was proved on the 4th ult. by Miss Mary Melesina Chenevix 
Trench and Mrs. Maria Marcia Fannie Farrer, the daughters, 
and Captain Frederick Farrer, the executors, the value of the 
personal estate amounting to upwards of £13,000. The 
testator devises and bequeaths all his estate and effects what- 
soever, both real and personal, to his said two daughters, to be 
equally divided between them. 


The forty-seventh annual meeting of the Shipwrecked 
Fishermen and Mariners’ Society was held on the 8th inst. at 
the Sailors’ Home, Dock-street—Captain the Hon. F. Maude, 
R.N., presiding. The expenditure for the past year had been 
£22,585, and the committee made an earnest appeal for further 


~ Support and’ sympathy. = 


The tenth anniversary meeting of the Sanitary Institute 
was held on the 8th inst., at the Royal Institution, Sir R. 
Rawlinson presiding ; and a paper was read by Dr. Hime on 
M. Pasteur’s system of inoculation. In the evening, the 
members dined together at the Holborn Restaurant, when the 
chair was taken by Captain Douglas Galton, president for 
the year. 
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NORWICH. 


The meeting of the Royal Agricultural Society of England at 
Norwich this week, and the visit of his Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales to that important provincial city, recall 
attention to some interesting features. On the banks of the 
small river Wensum, which joins the Yare to reach the sea- 
shore at Great Yarmouth, was one of the ancient strongholds 
of the British nation of the Iceni, whose Roman conquerors 
made their fortified camp at Caistor. The East Anglians, 
whom Mr. Freeman will no longer permit us to confound with 
the Saxons, erected the “burh OL “ Northwic” ; and, when 
their kingdom became a prey to the Danish invaders, early in 
the eleventh century, this old English town was sacked and 
burnt by the marauding foreigners, under the leadership of 
Sweyn. It was again captured, seventy years later, by King 
William the Norman; and the Norman Castle, of which the 
keep or impregnable tower remains in tolerable preservation, 
was completed by Hugh Bigod, the Constable, Earl of Norfolk, 
in the reign of Henry IT. i 3 

Norwich Castle stands on a hill overlooking the old part 
of the city, formerly enclosed by the town walls ; its keep 
isa huge syuare pile, about 100 ft. on each side, nearly 70 ft. 
high, with stone walls from 10 ft. to 18 ft. thick, which was 
entered not on the basement, but by a grand arched doorway 
to an upper floor, approached on one side by broad stone steps, 
with a projecting tower of defence. The arched doorway, 
being double, is supported by four columns, the capitals of 
which are decorated with sculptures of huntsmen and dogs, 
a wild ox, and a wild boar. In the interior of the building 
is a Norman chapel, with various sculptured decorations. 
In the reign of Edward III. Norwich Castle became the 
county jail, and has, therefore, no military history worth 
mention; but its dungeons, when used for the imprisonment 
of ordinary felons, were described by John Howard as abomin- 
able places for human habitation. ‘The old gate-houses of the 
fortified town have been removed ; but on the river-banks are 
still remaining the towers which guarded the “ boom,” once 
placed across the stream to stop vessels till they paid the toll. 
The Bishop’s Bridge, with its grotesque stone carvings, is an 
antiquarian curiosity. A quaint bit of the old town is seen in 
the ‘fombland, between Upper King-street and the Cathedral 
bag Cathedral was founded in 1096 by the Norman 
Bishop Herbert De Losinga, who removed the Episcopal See 
from ‘Lhetford. Thechoir, the lower part of the presbytery and 
transept, the nave, and the lower stage of the tower are of 
Norman architecture ; but the roofs, and some parts of the 
edifice altogether, belong to different periods of the Gothic 
style. The exterior is glorified by a spire rising to 315 ft., 
175 ft. above the tower, excelled by none in the kingdom but 
that of Salisbury. The quadrangle of cloisters. built mostly 
in the fourteenth century, in the Decorated Gothic style, is as 
beautiful as anything of its kind in England, being richly 
adorned with sculptures of Biblical scenes and figures. The 
ornaments of the interior of the church have suffered greatly 
from wanton and wilful destruction under the pretext of 
fanatical zeal. The Puritans, in 1643, allowed.a savage mob 
to break in and perpetrate stupid havoc, when the cathedral, 
siys Bishop Hall, “was filled with musketeers drinking and 
tobacconing, as if it had been an alehouse; vestments 
and service books were carried to the fire in the public 
market-place, a lewd wretch walking before the train, in 
his cope trailing in the dirt, with a book in his hand, in 
impious scorn, imitating the tune and usurping the words of 
the Litany.” The mob of an earlier time, in Wat Tyler’s 
insurrection, in 1381, was defeated with secular arms and 
weapons of carnal warfare by Bishop Henry De Spenser, who 
fought the rabble and drove them out of thecity. In 1549, an 
agrarian tumult, headed by Robert Ket, the tanner of Wymond- 
ham, brought a numerous body of insurgents to encamp on 
Mousehold Heath, adjacent to Norwich ; but they were dis- 
persed by the Earls of Northampton and Warw:ck; and Ket 
was hanged at the castle. 

The history of this old city, though it has noteworthy 
incidents, nevertheless does not present such great warlike 
events as that of some other places in England. The Erpingham 
Gate, in front of the cathedral, commemorates the worthy old 
Sir Thomas Erpingham, who commanded the archers at 
Agincourt, and who appears in Shakspeare’s “ Henry V.” It has 
been supposed that he was ordered to build this gate as a 
penance for the sin of befriending the Lollards; but the 
fact is not proved. The Ethelbert Gate, at the south end 
of the Cathedral Close, was erected by the townsfolk as an 
atonement for injuries done in 1272 by a town riot, which 
seems to have been provoked by the arrogance of the clergy. 
There was a great Dominican monastery at Norwich, the 
buildings of which, at the Reformation, were granted to the 
Mayor and burgesses, and the nave of the Convent Church 
became St. Andrew’s Hall. In this hall, which is a fine 
example of Perpendicular Gothic, Charles II. and the Duke of 
York were entertained at a grand banquet in 1671, and it has 
often witnessed similar public festivities. Its modern stained- 
glass windows display the arms of some thirty Mayors of 
Norwich ; it has a very fine organ, is a favourite concert-room, 
and its walls are hung with many portraits of local worthies. 

The great parish church is that of St. Peter Mancroft, 
“Magna Orofta,” erected in the fifteenth century, and now 
handsomely restored ; St. Andrew’s Church, St. Gregory, St. 


John Maddermarket, St. Lawrence, St. Giles, and St. Michael 
Coslany, are notable ecclesiastical structures of antiquity. But 
Norwich has also been distinguished as the birthplace of 
important Dissenting communities, which may have been 
partly due to the settlement of Flemish and Dutch refugees 
here, and French Huguenots of a later period. Robert Browne, 
the founder of “ Independency.” which is now called “ Congre- 
gationalism,” was preaching here in 1580, but was obliged to 
go to Holland, whence his followers returned in 1642. The 
“Old Meeting-house” was then established, and its early 
ministers were among the most learned and devout of the 
Puritan divines. The Baptists, the Quakers, and the Unitarians 


(whose chapel is called “the Octagon”) have flourishing | 


congregations in this town. 

Norwich has thriven by trade and manufactures ; but its 
weaving industry, except that of crape, no longer commands 
a profitable market ; it makes boots and shoes for exportation, 
also clothing of different kinds, and has extensive ironworks, 
machine factories, carriage factories, breweries, distilleries, 
and manufactories of biscuits, vinegar, and mustard : the last- 
mentioned article, with starch and some other goods, being 
produced by Messrs. J. and J. Colman, at the Carrow Works. 
The vinegar and spirit distillery of Messrs. Hills and Under- 
wood, at Thorpe; the factories of galvanised wire netting, 
fencing, hurdles, kitchen ranges and stoves, belonging to 
Messrs. Barnard and Bishop and Messrs. Boulton and Paul ; 
and those of agricultural machinery, conducted by Messrs. 
Holmes and Sons, Riches and Watts, and Sturgess and Towl- 
son, contribute to the prosperity of Norwich. The population 
of the city and suburbs is about 90,000. 

The Guildhall, used also for the Assizes and Sessions 
Court, is an old building of interesting outward aspect, partly 
of the fifteenth century, but with large alterations or recon- 
structions, making it chiefly Elizabethan ; there are some 
good portraits in the Mayor’s Council Chamber; and the 
Corporation silver-gilt plate, maces, and other ornaments, 
are worthy of inspection. Among the local institutions, 
one of the most excellent is the Norfolk and Norwich 
Hospital, a fine new range of buildings at St. Stephen’s 
Gate, of which the first stone was laid in 1879 by the 
Prince of Wales. The Jenny Lind Infirmary for sick children 
was founded by Madame Lind-Goldschmidt, in 1850, with a 
fund raised partly by her singing at concerts in St. Andrew’s 
Hall. Norwich has been distinguished for musical, artistic, 
and literary taste, and has produced eminent: scholars, as well 


as painters such as “Old, Crome” ; indeed, Norfolk and. Suffolk . 


have done much for English schools of art. It is, in all depart- 
ments of social life. one of the most respectable examples of 
the English provincial town or city; and a good southern 
counterpart is found at Ipswich. East Anglia retains, in full 
vigour, the best characteristics of the national life, without 
much disturbance from the importation of new and foreign 
elements, or the overwhelming predominance of commercial 
and manufacturing interests; and its people in Norfolk and 
Suffolk are of the genuine English type. 

After an interval of thirty-seven years, the Royal Agricul- 
tural Society has once more visited Norwich. A more appro- 
priate place could not have been selected, seeing that Norwich 
claims to be the most important Hnglish provincial agricul- 
tural centre, and that the Prince of Wales. as a Norfolk landed 
proprietor, has for the last quarter of a century displayed an 
increasing interest in agriculture, and has given the present 
meeting a patronage characterised by warm, active, personal 
interest. In order to secure increased success tothe present Royal 
meeting, the Norfolk and Suffolk Agricultural Societies have 
altogether waived their summer exhibitions this year. The Essex 
and Cambridgeshire Societies were not equally complaisant, but 
the effect of the action of Norfolk and Suffolk has been that a 
suggestion made some years since by the Prince of Wales, that 
an Hast Anglian Agricultural Society should be formed, has, 
to some extent, been practically realised. The site of the 
meeting is what is known as the Crown Point Estate, two 
miles from Norwich, and one mile from the Trowse Station of 
the Great Eastern Railway. It is part of the land attached to 
Carrow House, the residence of Mr. J. J. Colman, M.P., who 
has placed it at the disposal of the Royal Agricultural 
Society. A special siding has been constructed from the 
Trowse Station, and, mainly through the energy of Mr. J. J. 
Colman, a new ordinary road has been formed, so that 
convenient means of access have been provided to the show 
grounds. From the entrance gates an excellent view is obtain- 
able of the charmingly picturesque valley of the Yare, which, 
with a great mass of woods at its back, is now seen at its best. 
From the village of Whitlingham, on the Yare, looking across 
the river, the show-yard is seen, with sheds covering half a mile. 
The show of live stock is a very fine one. Although the 
implement classes present some falling-off, this is the only 
indication which the show affords of the agricultural depres- 
sion of which we have heard so long. The entries of imple- 
ments at the Society's meetings have for the past five years 
been on the wane, a circumstance which would appear to show 
that in dull times it does not exactly answer for minor imple- 
ment firms to continue to put in an appearance. The great 
implement-houses, as Clayton and Shuttleworth, Hornby, 
Ransome, Bentall, Burrell, Crosskill, Garrett, Howard, Marshall, 
Ruston, and Robey, are, of course, represented. The arrange- 
ment of the show is very similar to that of previous years, 
except that in the centre is a very handsome pavilion for the 
Prince of Wales, who is the President of the Society. Outside, a 


GOLDS 


FIFTEEN POUND CANTEEN. 


‘immediately facing the Prince’s pavilion, 


gay bank of bright flowering plants gives a very beautiful 
appearance. Surrounding this pavilion are the various 
buildings for stewards, members, club officials, and the 
Press ; while on the opposite side of the broad avenue, and 

; is the working 
dairy, to which Mr. H. M. Jenkins, the secretary, has written 
a useful guide. Beyond the central group of offices are 
the whole of the live stock; and on the opposite side are 
the sheds for-implements,-seeds, and. models. On Monday 
morning the show was opened to the public, and the whole day 
was occupied in judging the various classes of horses, cattle, 
sheep, and pigs. In the evening Mr. Colman entertained the 
Council of the Society to dinner. On Tuesday the Prince 
and Princess of Wales arrived from Sandringham, and were met 
at the pavilion on the ground by the Lord Lieutenant and Lady 
Leicester, the High Sheriff of Norfolk, the Mayor of Norwich 
and Mrs. Gurney, Mr.and Mrs. Colman, Sir Edward Birkbeck, and 
other gentlemen. There was a general meeting of the Royal 
Agricultural Society, presided over by his Royal Highness. 
In the afternoon the Prince and Princess saw a parade of 
horses, and visited the show of the Norfolk and Norwich 
Horticultural Society. On Wednesday their Royal Highnesses 
were present at a déjeuner given at St. Andrew’s Hall by the 
‘Mayor to the Council of the Royal Agricultural Society, 
the local committees, and the principal landowners and 
agriculturists of Norfolk and S*+ffolk. Their Royal High- 
nesses visited the dog show at the Agricultural Hall, 
returning to Sandringham by the quarter to six train. On 
Thursday evening the Mayor was to give a soirée in St. 
Andrew’s Hall, and on the following day the Prince of Wales 
would again visit the Agricultural Show. 


Sir Saul Samuel, K.C.M.G., Agent-General for New South 
Wales, has been informed by telegram of the arrival in Sydney 
of the steamer Port Victor, which sailed from Plymouth with 
emigrants in May last. 

National life and national beliefs are nowhere more strongly 
marked than in popular poetry ; and, for this reason, the 
Essays in the Study of Folk-Songs, by the Countess Evelyn 
Martinengo-Cesaresco (London; George Redway), form an 
interesting as well as a useful contribution to any folk-lore 
library. ‘The essays, which have appeared in various periodicals 
from time to time, are, of necessity, somewhat without cohesion : 
but, as we understand the authoress’s aim, it is to show how, 
in all countries and in all periods (before the dawn of literary 
style and printed books), certain ideas are to be found common 
to every nationality ; and that whilst “culture” may intro- 
duce wealth into a literature, it destroys not a few of the wild 

owers which were indigenous to the soil. The author, more- 
over, brings out with great clearness the influence exercised by 
an apparently small and unimportant people—the Armenians— 
over Kuropean literature. Possibly they drew their sense of 
poetry and their love of nature from older sources, and in the 
flow of ignorance and violence which overwhelmed the Eastern 
world, some chosen survivors found refuge on the slopes of 
Mount Ararat. Be this as it may, and it is not the thesis put 
forward in this volume, the Countess Martinengo shows that 
the singers of the Armenian tribes found in the trees, the 
birds, the flowers, &c., by which they were surrounded, sources 
of inspiration, which furnished themes often in similar 
language to the poets of Venice, Sicily, and possibly also to 
the troubadours of Provence. Another interesting question 
discussed in these essays is the wide diffusion of popular 
ballads amongst people who had historically and ethno- 
graphically no connection. In the well-known song of “ Lord 
Ronald,” given by Sir Walter Scott in his “ Border Minstrelsy,” 
the mother asks— 

“What gat ye to dinner, Lord Ronald, my son ?” 
“T gat eels in broo,” 

replies the hapless lover. The Countess Martinengo shows 
that as far back as 1629 a blind Florentine ballad- 
monger, Camillo il Bianchino, used to sing in the streets 
of Verona a song which came under the reprobation of the 
Academia della Crusca, because it made mention of a lover 
to whom his false sweetheart gave “ un’ anguilla arrosto cotta 
nel pentolin dell olio” (a roasted eel cooked in an oil pipkin) ; 
and when the ballad came to be reprinted, the eel was hashed 
(in guazzatto). This same ballad, moreover, is sung by the 
peasants of Lombardy, Tuscany, and Venetia; it has been °* 
found in Germany and Sweden; and, in a somewhat altered 
form, in both Portuguese and Roumanian. The idea of a 
girl poisoning her lover might not unnaturally occur to poets 
of all nations; but the identical choice of the means 
employed is curious. ‘ Folk-Lullabies” form one of the 
more delightful chapters in this interesting volume; and 
from them we gather, not only some notion of how religious 
ideas gradually engraft themselves upon popular super- 
stitions, but how to each nation, and perhaps to each 
tribe, a different natural object is selected as the type or term 
of endearment. The Finnish peasant mother calls her baby 
“her little field-bird, her red-breast,” the Sicilian addresses 
hers¢as “a bunch of jasmine, a handful of oranges and 
lemons,” the Moldavian as her “ gilliflower.” Examples of this 
kind might be multiplied indefinitely, but enough has been 
said to show that the author of these charming essays has the 
rare merit of telling us much about mythology and folk-lore, 
which but for her might have been buried indefinitely in the 
learned and unexplored transactions of some Philological 
Society. 


THE MANUEPACTURING 


MITHS’ & SILVERSMITHS’ COMPANY. 
sHow-Rooms: 112, REGENT-STREET, LONDON, W. 


Supply Purchasers direct, at Manufacturers’ Wholesale Cash Prices, Saving from 25 to 50 per Cent. 
Awarded SIX FIRST CLASS MEDALS and the CROSS of the LEGION OF HONOUR, an extra and special distinction conferred on this 


firm for the Excellence of their Manufactures; also the Gold Medal at the Inventions Exhibition. 


THE COMPANY’S 


Best Polished Oak Case, fitted complete with A 1 
quality Spoons and Forks, trebly plated with pure 
silver on the finest nickel silver, the highest quality 
manufactured. 


LIST OF CONTENTS. 


6 Egg Spoons. 1 Sugar Spoon. 

4 Salt Spoons. 1 Butter Knife. 

1 Soup Ladle, 1 Sugar Tong. _ 
2 Sauce Ladies. 1 Mustard Spoon, 
2 Gravy Spoons. 


18 Table Forks, 
12 Dessert Forks. 
12 Table Spoons. 
12 Dessert Spoons. 
12 Tea Spoons, 


the 


- SOLID SILVER. 


The assortment of Goods 
suitable 
Birthday, Christening, or 
‘Complimentary 
js the largest and choicest 
in London. 
designs are reproductions 
of the antique, at about 
one-third the cost of the 
original, whilst others are | 
Company's 
[ Designs, ‘anit cannot” be 
obtained elsewhere, 


Tea Services. 


ELECTRO PLATE. 


The Goods manufactured 
by the Company are trebly 
plated with pure Silver on 
the finest Nickel Silver, are 
unsurpassed: for durability, 
and are equal in design and 
finish to Solid Silver. 


Dessert Services, 
Dinner Services. 
Coffee Trays. 
Dessert Knives. 
Fish Knives. 
Entree Dishes. 
Dish Covers. 
Silver Bewls. 
Silver Cups. 


for Wedding, 


Presents, 


Many of the 


Although the prices in 
this Department are lower 
than charged by Stores and 
Furnishing Ironmongers, 
the quality is immeasure- 


Special 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“Their work is exquisitely finished.”—Times. 


“The Company's display at their Show-Rooms is 
unrivalled.”—Queen, 


6s. 6d. per Ounce, making 


ably superior. 
Candlesticks. 
SOLID SILVER seo! ALL Sess MARKED 
= = IN LAIN IGURES, 
SPOONS & FORKS. CATALOGUE CASH PRICES; WITH- 


out Discount. AN 
INSPECTION INVITED. 


included, 


POST-FREE. 


and will remove 
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COMPLEXION. 


A BEAUTI 


(—— —— 3 — <>. les 
=z BRC RO’ 
oe iil I} | N i ~ 
Keeps the == = L wa sg A ENTIRELY 
SKIN COOL | AY? SS REMOVES and 
and PREVENTS all 
REFRESHED SUNBURN, 
during TAN, 
the REDNESS, 
HOTTEST ROUGHNESS, 
wEATHER, &e., 
and Imparts that and preserves the 
SOFT SKIN 
VELVETY from the effects 
FEELING of the 
which HOT SUN, 
is so delightful. WIND, 


If applied after 
visiting Heated 
Apartments, 
‘Tennis Playing, 

Walking, 
Yachting, &°., 
will be found 
DELIGHT- 
FULLY 
COOLING 
and 
REFRESHING, 


it 


all HEAT and 9) \ 
i) 


N 
IRRITATION. \ 


HARD WATER, 
and INFERIOR 
SOAPS 
more effectually 
than any other 
preparation. 


A little 
applied daily 
after washing will 
keep the 
SKIN SOFT 
and 
BLOOMING 
all the 
Year Round. 


BOTTLES, 1s, 2s. 


Free for 83d. Extra by the Sole Makers, 


M. BEETHAM & SONS, CHEMISTS, CHELTENHAM. 


£100 (ONE HUNDRED POUNDS) 


WILL BE 


GIVEN AWAY IN PRIZES 


FOR THE 


MOST FASHIONABLE & MOST SUITABLE COSTUMES 


MADE IN THE 


“LOUIS” VELVETEEN. 


FULL PARTICULARS IN FUTURE ADVERTISEMENTS. 


NOTE -WELL! The word “Louis,” 
nection with this Velveteen, is spelled “ L-O-U-I-S,” 


in con- 


and in no other way. 


BENSON'S WEDDING ano BRIDESMAIDS’ PRESENTS. 


e Ce 
BRILLIANT STAR BRILLIANT AND n pian % wee 
APPHIRE PATENT BAND 
BROOCH OR HAIR-PIN, BRACEDET. NP ENGAGEMENT RING, 
£21. No Snap required. Horse-shoe forms Brooch. £18 18s. 


Tasteful Selections of Jewels sent on approval. Old Stones or Jewels Remounted to Present | 
Styles. Designs and Estimates free. 
Jeweller to 


J. W. BENSON, .te"avids, 25, OLD BOND-ST., LONDON. 


(Steam Factory; LUDGATE-HILL, E.C.) 


DILSENER- BEER,)Te very lowest 
quotations and 


GERMAN LAGER BEER. sanmpies only 1y 


CARL SEEGERS, HAMBURG. 


W ALKER’S CRYSTAL CASE WATCHES 
are superseding all others. Prize Medals—London, 

1862 ; Paris, 1867. Silver Watches, from £4 4s, ; Gold, from £6 6s. 

Price-Lists sent free.—77, Cornlull; and 230, Regent-strect. 


SAL E 
REDUCED PRICES, 


TH =E GREAT 
DURING THE MONTH OF JULY, AT 


PETER ROBINSON'S 


MOURNING WAREHOUSE, REGENT - ST- 


GENUINE BARGAINS WILL BE OFFERED IN EACH DEPARTMENT. 


The Immense and Beautiful Stock of Rich Goods have all been Re-marked to very Low Prices, 
purposely for this Sale. 


reduced from 64 to 4, from 8% to 6, from 10 to 74, from 15 to 10 Guineas. 


RICH SILK COSTUMES, 
Black Lace Dresses, reduce.l to £1 19s. 6d. 


Créme Nun's Cloth Robs, reduced to 12s. 9d. (sfightly soiled). 
VERY RICH AND HANDSOME FRENCH MODEL COSTUMES, 
reduced to 10 Guineas, 

MATERIAL COSTUMES, in large variety, in Black, Grey, and Neutral Shades, will be sold very cheap. 
THE RICH STOCK OF MANTLES AND TACKETS have undergone Great 
Reductions for this Sale. 


Richly Beaded Mantles. 


SILK MANTLES, trimmed Lace and Jet. d 
Fur Capes, &¢. 


Travelling and Mackintosh Cloaks. Alaska Seal Jackets at Half the Usual Prices. 
ALL MATERIALS BY THE YARD ARE REDUCED IN PRICE. 
The Beautiful Stock of Rich Silks, Gauze Velvets, Beaded Canvas Silks, Broché Velvets, are all considerably 
Reduced. Hosiery, Gloves, Trimmings, Sunshades, Collars, Fichus, Beaded Jerseys, 
Underclothing, are all marked very cheap, 


MOURNING ORDERS DURING THE SALE 
will be supplied at the same cheap rates, Best care and prompt attention will be given to all orders, large or 
small, Travelling assistants, fully competent to take measures and instructions, will be sent at once to any part 
of the country, free of any extra expense whatever to the customer, 


IMMEDIATELY ON RECEIPT OF LETTER OR TELEGRAM, ADDRESSED TO 


PETER ROBINSON, 


MOURNING WAREHOUSE, REGENT -ST., W. 


The LANGHAM, 


pus fashionable cosmopolitan HOTEL is unsurpassed for comfort and luxurious ‘arrangements. 
The Salle-’-manger is the finest in London. 
N.B—A special feature is made of the TABLE D’HOTE, which is open to WodWe 
RESIDENTS, commencing at 6.30 p.m. 
The Salle-’i-manger and all the magnificent public rooms are open to the general public. 


The LANGHAM SUPPER after the Theatres. 
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BROTHERS. 


Boys’ 
scHoot. 
OUTFITS. 


SAMUEL BROTHERS 
respectfully _ invite appli- 
cations for PATTERNS of 
their NEW MATERIALS 
for the present season, and 
would draw especial attention 
to their Registered “ WEAR- 
RESISTING” FABRICS, of 
which they are the Inventors 
and Sole Manufacturers. 
Patterns are forwarded post- 
free, together with the 
ILLUSTRATED PRICH- 
LIST, containing 250 En- 
gravings, illustrating the 
most becoming and fashion- 
able styles of Costume for 
the wear of Gentlemen, 
Youths, Boys, and Ladies, 
and giving full details of 
necessaries for School Outfits. 


SAMUEL 


“ETON” SUIT. 


SAMUEL BROTHERS, 


Merchant Tailors, Outfitters, &., 
65 & 67, Ludgate-hill, London, E.C. 
THE PATENT ECLIPSE SPRING 


DRAW- OUT RAZOR STROP. 


A 


RAZOR STROP for those who shave 
themselyes—viz., 


THE ECLIPSE SPRING DRAW-OUT STROP. 


Why injure your Razor by using the old-fashioned 
knife-hoard ? 


THE ECLIPSE SPRING DRAW-OUT STROP 


There is only one 


wili ensure you a comfortable shave, will save you | 
annoyance and expense, and will prove a boon to those | 


who appreciate a sharp Razor and edsy shave. 


Ask your Hairdresser or Cutler to show you one of 


ESCOTT’S SPRING DRAW-OUT STROPS. | 


Patented throughout the World. 


mw Beco, 
135, FENCHURCH - STREET, EGs 


: N.B.—This is far the best Razor Strop ever invented ; 
it must be seen to be appreciated. 


ASK YOUR HAIRDRESSER TO SHOW YOU 
Agents—R. HOVENDEN and SONS. 


WAIB UIE 


~ 


S,- \ HUMORS, 
Skin Blemishes 
<= AND => 
BIRTH MARKS 


/ -are-cured-by- 
~~ Guticura 


foe CLEANSING THE SKIN and Scalp of In- 

fantile and Birth Humors, for allaying Itching, 
Burning and Inflammation,- for curing the first 
symptoms of Eczema, Psoriasis, Milk Crust, Scall 
Head, Serofula, and other inherited skin and blood 
diseases. e 

Cuticura, the great Skin Cure, and CurTicura 
Foar, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, externally, and 
CuricuraA RESOLVENT, the new Blood Purifier, inter- 
nally, are infallible, 

Cuticura REMEDIES are absolutely pure and the 
only infallible Blood Purifiers and Skin Beautifiers 
free from poisonous ingredients, 

CuticurA SoaP.is an exquisitely perfumed €kin 
Beautifier, Toilet, Bath, and Nursery Sanative. 

Sold by all chemists. Frice: Curicura, 2s. 3d. ; 
RESOLVENT, 4s. 6d.; Soap, 1s.; or a set of the: three 
yp eparations, post free, for 7s. 9d., of Francis Newbery 
& Sons, 1, King Edward Street, Newgate Street, 
London, E.C. Prepared by the Porrer Drua@ anv 
CHEMICAL Co.. Boston, Massacuusetts, U.S. A.- 

FP Write F. Newbery & Sons for ‘‘ How to Cure 
Blood Humors.” 

than the @ ordinary 


iH ——_—_—_—_—_———— 
trade price will find 


the RICHMOND STRAIGHT CUT No. 1, 
SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS. ‘Vhey are made 
from the brightest, most delicately flavored, 
and highest cost gold leaf grown’ in Virginia, 
end are absolutely without adulteration or 
drugs. 


STRAIGHT CUT Xe: 


ONE, 


CIGARETTE 
Smokers who are 
Willing to, pay a little 
more for Cigarettes 


We use the Genuine French Rice Paper 


of our own direct importation, which is made especially 
for us, water marked with the name of the brand— 
RICHMOND STRAIGHT CUT No. 1—on each 
Cigarette, without which none are genuine. IMITA- 
TIONS of this brand have been put on Sale, and 
Cigarette smokers are Cautioned that this.is the old 
and original brand, and to observe that each package 
or box of Rich- 
mond Straight 
Cut Cigarettes 
bears the signa- 
ture of 


ALLEN & GINTER, 


MANUFACTURERS, 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA, U.S.A. 


Sold by Dealers throughout the Werld. 


CIGARETTES 
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HEALTHIEST, SAFEST, and MOST ECONOMICAL LIGHT eyer 
and were awarded the only Gold Medal at the Inventions Exhibition. 


One Hanging Lamp will brilliantly illuminate a room 20 ft. square, the flame being of 
62-Candle Power, costing for oil One Penny for 33 hours. A smaller size burner, for Table 
Lamps, gives a light of 43-Candle Power, costing for oil One Penny for 5 hours. The flame 
may be reduced without the lamp emitting any smell. ‘ 


500 ORIGINAL PATTERNS TO SELECT FROM, 


suited for every description of domestic lighting, in Art Brass, Copper and Iron, 


DEFRIES’ SAFETY LAMPS 


are specially recommended by the Fire Insurance Companies as being 
the safest mineral oil lamps. 


May be obtained in a large variety of new designs, suited for all domestic and other 
purposes, Retail of most Lamp-Dealers and Special Agents ; J. Barker and Co., High-street, 
Kensington, W.: Benetfink’s, Cheapside, E.C.; Gardner’s, Strand; J. Defries and Sons, 147, 
Houndsditch; T. Fox and Oo., Bishopsgate-street; Maple and Co., Tottenham-court-road ; 
Hampton and Sons, Pall-mall; C. Hindley and Sons, Oxford-street; and Wholesale from 
the Sole Manufacturers, ; 


THE DEFRIES SAFETY LAMP AND OIL COMPANY, Limitep. 


Temporary Premises, 147, HOUNDSDITCH. 


obtained, 


The ROYAL CRESCENT (Patented). (Patented 1879). 


The above Machines are pronounced to be the Best of the Year. 


ILLUSTRATED RU DGE & CO,, LIMITED, 
PRICE-LISTS oy COVENTRY. 


FREE ON APPLICATION, 
RONDON DEPOTS: 
12, QUEEN VICTORIA-ST., E.C.; AND 443, OXFORD-ST., W. 


EPPSs’s Balmore. 
Gloss 


A Special Preparation for 


ARSENICAL WATER ofgreat RESTORATIVE PROPERTY| | LADIES’ & CHILDREN’S 
for weak Children and Diseases of Skin and Bones B OOTS & SH OES. 


L A 0 U R B 0 U A Dressing combined with Glycerine for rendering the 

t leather permanently soft and pliable. Gives a natural 

nt : flexible polish which does not rub off or soil the skirts in 

Rheumatisms — Respiratory Organs — wet weather.- Free fvom spirit, acid, or any injurious sub- 
Anemia — Diabetes — Intermittent Fevers 

Thermal Season fron 25" aay to BO” september, 


stance to leather, Applied witha sponge attached to cork, 
Sold everywhere, in extra large Bottles, at 6d. 
Wholesale Dépét: 8 & 9, HOSIER-LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


- TRAVELLING 
BAGS © 


Of EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


FOR. LADIES, 


yery roomy, in Morocco, 
fitted complete, 42s., 638. ; 
lined Silk, and with Silver 
Fittings, &4s.; with Silver 
and Ivory Fittings, 105s. 
The best value ever offered. 


FOR GENTLEMEN, . 


in Morocco, fitted complete, 
42s., ~688:;~-~ with — Silver 
Fittings, 84s., 105s. The best 
value ever offered. 


A large selection of fitted 


men, from 2 to 20 guineas, 


GLADSTONE BAGS, 
empty and° fitted. 
BAGS, WAIST BAGS, &c. 


-PARKINS — 
ano GOTTO. 


ZENT CARRIAGE a, 


ORD SLOW 


Perey Davis’ 


VEGETABLE 


PERRY DAVIS’ PAIN KILLER is the Oldest, Best, FURop'’s ASTHMA CURE BY INHALATION.— 
_ and most Widely-known Family Medicine in the World. Miss Eminy Farrurcn, in “Three Visits to America,” 
It instantly Relieves and Cures Severe Scalds, Burns, Sprains. thus writes:—*It is of inestimable value to sufferers from 
Bruises, Toothache, Headache, Pains in the Side, Joints, and that painful malady here. I haye tried every remedy ever 
Limbs, and all Neuralgic and Rheumatic Pains. Taken in- | invented, and HIMROD'S CURB is the only one in which I 
vernally, Cures at. once Coughs, Sudden Colds, Cramp in | have absolute confidence.” It is also important to observe 
Stomach, Colic, Diarrhoea, and Cholera Infantum. PAIN | that HIMROD'S CURE was employed, under the highest 
KILLER is the great Household Medicine, and affords relief | medical sanction, in the case of the late Hart or BRACONS- 
not to be obtained by other reiedies, ¥IELD. Himrod’s Oure, per Tin, 4s.; or post-tree, 4s. 
supply it at 1s, 14d. and 2s. 9d, per Bottle. JOHN M. RICHARDS, 46, Holborn Viaduct, London, B,C. 


Any Chemist ean 


ONLY j 
coo DEFRIES’ SAFETY LAMPS, =x. 
For burning Mineral Oils WITHOUT. DANGER or SMELL, produce the | 


| in simplicity of 


Bags, for Ladies and Gentle-~ 


‘HAND 


DOUBLE CHRONOGRAPH AND 
MINUTE REPEATER WATCH. 


((| ))) 


( 


Eo’ 
a 


With fly-back minute and long seconds hands. 
The most perfect Watch for taking a duration. 
Repeats hours, quarters, and minutes at pleasure. 
Tn massive 18-ct. Gold Cases, £125. 

Sent free for order. 

Book, with full particulars, post-free. 


The Proprietor of the “ Sportsman” writes ;—" Having used 
for many years one of your Double Chronographs for tuning 
the Derby, &c. . . . I have much pleasure in saying that 
action, certainty of record, and wntailing 
accuracy, the watch leaves nothing to be desired.” 


J. W.. BEN SOW, 


Watchmaker by Warrant to H.M. the Queen, 
62 & 64, Ludgate-hill; 28, Royal Exchange; 
and 25, Old Bond-street, London. 


NEW CATALOGUE READY JANUARY, 1886, 
" [HE Gon OF THE ERIOD.” 
{ TRADE MARK. RGD. 


‘ HAMMERS BELOW THE LINE OF 
SIGHT. Price 18 to 30 GUINEAS. 


R OF MERIT 
& MEDAL AT 
MELBOURNE 
ssl. 


PPLOMA. and MEDAL, Sydney, 1879-80. 
This gun, wherever shown, has always taken 
honours: Why buy from Dealers when you can buy at 
half the price from the- maker? Any gun sent on 
approval on receipt of P.O,0., and remittance returned 
if, on receipt of gun, it is not satisfactory. Target trial 
allowed. A choice of 2000 guns, rifles, and revolvers. 
embracing every novelty in the trade. B.L. Guns, 
from 50s. to 50 guineas; B.L. Revolvers, from 6s. 6d. 
to 100s. Send six stamps for Catalogue and Illustrate | 
Sheets to G. EB. LEWIS, Gun, Maker, Birmingham. 
Established 1850, Largest Stock in the World. Calcutta 
Exhibition, 1883.—“The Gun of the Period” has again 
taken honours. Established 1850, 


Price, £8 8s. Weight, a tb. 
Size, 14in. by 7in. by 2) in. 
THE ONLY PORTABLE AND COMPLETE WRITING-MACHINE 
EXTANT, UNIQUE IN ITS SIMPLICITY. 


Guaranteed to do better work than any other writer 
i in the world. 


TESTIMONIAL. 


From-W; H.GLENNY, Esq., Madras :—T have much pleasure 
in authorising the publication of my testimony to the 
excellence of the ‘HALL’ TYPE-WRITER..... Of such 
thoroughly honest workmanship that ‘the dry at of the 
Deccan hot weather, and the. dampness of the rainy season, 
haye not had the slightest effect either on itself or on its 
working. I have carried mine about without special pre- 
cautions, and have usedit in tents in all weathers. . . . Twould 
not be without my Type-Writer for three times its cost.” 


Prospectuses and all Particulars post-free from 


WITHERBY & CO., 
74, CORNHILL, E.C. LONDON; AND 
325s, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


DESIGNS. 


Messrs. ‘HENRY MILWARD and SONS, Neeille 
Manufacturers, Redditch, OFFER THREE PRIZES, 
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We cana well understand her Majesty has with especial 
pleasure bestowed honours upon the Royal Commissioners and 
other gentlemen who heartily responded to the patriccic 
appeal of the Prince of Wales, and who have done all in their 
power, in co-operation with his Royal Highness and Sir Philip 
Cunliffe-Owen, to make the Colonial and Indian Exhibition at 
South Kensington the undoubted success it is. The Queen, 
herself and already over a million and a half of her subjects 
have been deeply interested in the magnificent art and 
industrial collections, which eloquently bring home to.us the 
grandeur of the British Empire. But above and beyond the 
intrinsic value of this splendid Imperial Exhibition as a means 
of national education, its Royal originator may justly claim 
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that it will probably have the effect of binding Great Britain, 
India, and our Colonies more closely together, thus conducing 
in no small measure towards that great Confederation which 
has been earnestly advocated by the Earl of Rosebery and other 
far-seeing statesmen, and which bids fair to be consummated 
with the consent of both the great Parties in the State. 

Many of the features of the glowing Indian Courts are 
delineated in our present Supplement. ‘At the outset, it should 
be stated that the Royal Commission is supremely indebted 
for the comprehensiyeness of the Indian Exhibition to the 
Government of India, which authorised the expenditure of 
about £7500 to provide the unique collection illustrating 
thenatural history, ethnography, and social economy, adminis- 


ENTRANGE TO-THE CENTRAL AVENUE, INDIAN SECTION, 
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tration, raw products, and primary manufactures of India. 
Let all the credit due for the marshalling of the handsome 
and instructive exhibits from India be given to the Com- 
missioner for India, Mr. E.0. Buck; to Mr. J. R. Royle, 
the indefatigable official agent; to Mr. Purdon Clarke ; 
to Mr. George Watt, who has charge of the Economic 
Court, and to their colleagues. Thanks to their zealous efforts, 
India in miniature is conjured up in the brilliant Indian Courts ; 
and the vast majority of visitors, inspecting the marvels of 
the East, must involuntarily feel they have a more intimate 
knowledge than they ever had before of India and of the two 
hundred and fifty million people Queen Victoria firmly and 
beneficently reigns over as Empress. 
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Entoring by the chief entrance in the Exhibition-road, and 
no ing, in passing, that the walls of the Colonial Hall are at 
length entirely covered with the paintings of Canadian as well 
as Australian cities, we are at once transported to India— 
finding ourselves in a handsomely draped Indian Hall, furnished 
with beautiful models of P. and O. steamers, and lined with 
admirable figures of gallant Indian soldiers who have bravely 
fought shoulder to shoulder with British troops in Afghanistan, 
in Egypt and the Soudan, and in Burmah. 


THE GREAT INDIAN HUNTING TROPHY, 
immediately to the right of the steps, is most cleverly designed 
and grouped by the eminent taxidermist, Mr. Rowland Ward, 
F.Z.S. This has been from the opening day one of the grand 
attractions of the DExhibition. It amply repays minute 
inspection. The first scction, in which a hunting elephant is 
s2en beset by fierce tigers, one of which has sprung upon the 
trunk, into which it has fastened its fangs, doubtless reminded 
the Prince of Wales of his own tiger-hunting experiences in 
the Tezai during his visit to India some ten years ago. This 
boldly effective “bit” is due to the initiative of his Highness 
the Maharajah of Koosh Behar. Similarly telling are the other 
divisions of Mr. Rowland Ward’s Natural History trophy. 
Here a brace of gay peacocks may be seen rising, displaying 
their beautiful tails with becoming pride. There a colossal 
python twines its slow length along the branch of a tree. 
Alligators crawl from a pool. The group of wounded boars 
suggests the Indian sport of pig-sticking is going on. A 
cheetah sucks the life-blood from a deer. Buffaloes, black 
buck, hog-deer, sambur, and bears are also to be identified in 
this signally vivid zoological masterpiece, lord and master of 
which seems to be the great horned sheep, perched high up 
on the crags. 

THE CENTRAL INDIAN COURT. 
With this tribute to Mr. Rowland Ward for the re- 
markable skill he has displayed in designing and grouping 
the various birds and animals in the gigantic Indian jungle 
trophy, we pass on, and pause to admire the fine carving 
of the handsome gateway presented by his Highness the 
Maharajah of Jeypore. This is surmounted by a platform 
for the native musicians in red robes and bright turbans, 
modelled as they greet a returning Prince with trumpetings, 
while a couple of Indian women are ready to flmg down 
garlands in his honour. Once inside this gateway, the 
attention of the visitor is arrested by the first of the 
series of elaborately carved screens, compactly enclosing the 
exhibits of the different provinces. Right and left are the 
screens of Jeypore, sheltering a goodly show of art-work, 
notably the fine brasswork of the Jeypore School of Art, 
beautifully enamelled ornaments calculated to make the ladies’ 
eyes sparkle, quaint figures, and a variety of elegantly- 
designed cloths. Delicately beautiful is the Kotah screen of 
brown Shisham wood, inlaid with ivory ; and it is well worth 
while strolling into this little court to inspect the coloured 
photographs which clearly illustrate life in an Indian city. 
Next stands the light Ajmere screen, made of wood, painted 
whit2, to resemble the ent stone and plaster familiar in the 
street architecture of the city of Ajmere, which must look in 
reality like one of those light fairy cities the genius of Mr. 
William Beverly conjures up in Drury-Lane Theatre at Christ- 
mistide. The radiant scarlet, gold, and black Bikanir 
soreen overs some lovely lacquered work in cases. Opposite 
is a peculiar red sandstone screen from Karauli; and 
many an English artisan will have appreciated the skill of 
the Indian art-workmen who made the intricate perforated 
stone side screen in this court. Close at hand is the Johdpur 
screen of carved teak, an admirable foil for the chaste Ulwur 
sereen of white marble, relieved with black. In the Bombay 
and Baroda Courts, the richly coloured Bombay pottery and 
silyer-work are worthy the admiration they receive ; and the 
very elaborately caryed Bhaunagar screen attracts general 
attention. Rather different are the Bengal screens, which are 
imitations in papier-maché castings cf red brick and terra- 
cotta work, and introduce usto the syles of architectural orna- 
ment characteristic of the Hindu and Mohammedan buildings 
in Bengal. Specimens of the famozs Dacca muslin are shown 
in the Bengal Court, of such gossamer lightness that one 
hardly wonders the names of “ dew of the evening,” “running- 
water,” and “woven air” were poetically given to the fairy 
fabrics of Dacca. Exquisitely fashioned also are the 
caryed ivory ornaments here exhibited. Coming now to 
the Courts of the North-West Provinces and Oudh, the 
v-xitor may be interested to know that the scone screens on the 
north side were executed at Muttra and Agra for the Royal 
Commission, and that the massive wooden screens on the south 
side of the avenue were for the most part dug out of old and 
ruined houses in Lucknow. These courts are remarkable for 
the beauty of the carpets with which the walls are draped, 
the artistic pottery, soap-stone ornaments, and the fine copper, 
brass, silver, and lacquer ware. : 

The beautifully carved Baroda Pigeon-House of wood, gift 
of the Guicowar of Baroda, stands out in the centre of this 
avenue, and forms a favourite trysting-place. It is the humane 
custom of the inhabitants of Baroda to erect similar shelters 
throughout the city for the purpose of feeding the numerous 
pigeons that abound. 

Beyond the Baroda Pigeon-House are the Punjab courts, one 
of the screens of which was made of Shisham by a large family 
of Sikh carpenters ; the opposite screen being made of Himalayan 
codar. In the Punjab were fabricated the harmoniously coloured 
cotton prints with which the Indian Hall near the entrance is 
furnished. The Kashmir screen, of deodar wood, is a reproduction 
of the verandah of an old mosque on the Kashmir Murree 
road ; and inside may be viewed superb enamelled metal-work, 
and some of the charming shawls for which, with other textile 
fabrics. Kashmir is famous. Inasmuch as the natives of the 
Central Provinees excel in carving, the screens of the Central 
Provinces Court are noticeable ; and it may be safely said the 
litter and glamour of the gold brocade in one particular case 
will long linger in the memory of fair visitors. Simplicity 
characterises the bamboo and mat sereen of Assam, in 
comparison with which the carved teak screen with 
scarlet cloth panels of Burmah may be said to look gorgecu:. 
The native laces and embroideries, and the silver ware 
of Burmah, are’ naturally regarded with the greater 
interest by reason of the recent annexation of the land 
of King Theebaw t9 this country. Constructed of Burmah 
teak by Madras workmen, the Madras screen is executed 
in the style of the Dravidian architecture of Southern 
India. The Madras courts never fail to attract the numerous 
body of the public who delight in scrutinising fine jewellery 
and artistic metal work cultivated to a fine art. Not less 
beautiful in its way is the finely carved and inlaid furniture 
in the Mysore and Coorg Courts. The glowing screens of the 
Hyderabad Court are particularly gay, owing mainly to the 
brilliancy.of the arches of Bidri ware: blackened pewter, 
inlaid with gold, silver, copper, or brass, the last being used in 
the present case. Quite dazzling are the gold embroideries, 
and handsome are the specimens of black and silyer metal 
work in this last court, which is closed at the western end by 
the Nizam of Hyderabad’s beautiful screen in gilt lacquer 
work, 
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With respect to the alluring carpets with which the walls 
of the principal Indian avenue are made radiant, we are told 
that the “influence of ‘the Government Schools of Art at 
Bombay. Lahore, and Madras is being steadily exercised to 
restore and uphold the standard of pure colours and true 
Oriental designs. A great improvement is noticeable in many 


of the carpets selected for exhibition, especially these chosen _ 


by Mr. Purdon Clarke, C.I.E. Among these may be specified 
the copies of the Jeypore Durbar carpets made at Agra and 
Delhi jails, and the copics of the carpets in the Asa Mehal 
Palace at Bijapur made at Poona and Tanna jails.” 


THE INDIAN ETHNOLOGICAL COURT 

(to the south of the Central Indian Avenue) is small, but 
wonderfully interesting. A Forest Trophy, in the shape of a 
massive, well-made archway, forms the entrance, and reflects 
great credit on its designer, Mr. F. B. Manson, Deputy Con- 
servator of Forests, Chutia Nagpur, Bengal. There are no less 
than three thousand specimens of useful timbers for building 
purposes in this noteworthy gateway, the blocks employed 
belonging mainly to the Bengal Economic Museum, and to Mr. 
J.S. Gamble’s collection. The ornamental arches are of teak, sal, 
sissu, and pine. It may be mentioned that the adjacent articles 
of furniture were carved from the wood of the Padank or 
Andaman redwood tree ; the table, constructed of one complete 
section, showing the enormous girth which this dark red, close- 
grained and hard wood attains. 

Standing on the roof of the light but strong Bamboo 
Archway, which is approached by a flight of bamboo steps on 
each side, the Prince of Wales is s1id to hava remarked to Mr. 
George Watt, the shrewed crganiser of this closely-packed 
court, “Why, you have India its2lf here pos Eb will «be 
admitted there is ample justification for the exclamation of 
approval on the part of the Royal President, who has so 
thoroughly devoted himself to this Imperial Exhibition. 
Looking down from the coign of vantage occupied by his 
Royal Highness, the visitor sees immediately facing him to 
the east the remarkably fine seed and agricultural trophy, to 
the right faithful models of native fruit and seed shops, 
such as will be found included among our Artist's Illus- 
trations, while around are myriad models representing the 
various races and the diverse industries and preducts of 
Hindos‘an. Here, in fine, will be foundarranged in picturesque 
confusion aneepitome of the fruits of the labour of the large 
majority of India’s two hundred and fifty million population, 
fairly representing the yield of the cultivated land of India, 
which amounts to an area of over cne hundred and eighty-nine 
million acres. To exemplify the high economic value of this 
richly-stocked court, it is officially stated that the collection 
“may be deseribed as a- survey of the economic resources, the 
productive powers,and the commerce of India. The magnitude 
of the foreign trade of Indiaenables it to rank asthe fifth great 
commercial power in the world. The total value of the external 
sea-borne trade of India may be said, roughly, to be 155 millions 
pounds sterling, of which 70 millions represent exports, and 85 
millions imports. Of this the commerce between India and 
the United Kingdom claims 86 millions sterling, of which 
35 millions represent exports and 50 millions imports. _To 
form a complete estimate of the foreign commerce of India, 
we must add to this the land, trade across the frontiers, which 
amounts to-about 12 millions sterling. The staples of this 
commerce are illustrated in this court.” 

General interest is tiken in the excellently executed models 
of villages and farms, among the most notable being the 
miniature representation of a Bengal bazaar, with the monkeys 
enjoying themselves on the roofs, whilst more or less grave 
and reverend seigneurs bargain at the shops below. Apropos 
of the life-size model of an Indian market-place near the 
Bamboo Archway, visitors may like to know that many of the 
best of Indian fruits have been introduced from Europe, 
China, the West Indies, and America. In India the most 
characteristic fruits are the mango, guava, litchi, pinc- 
apple, and plantain; the mango being the most popular of 
all; and being also in high fayour preserved in the shape of 
jams, pickles, and chutneys. Varieties of nuts may also be 
soon. ‘Lhe Singara nut, grown on an aquatic weed, forms at 
Kecshmir so important an article of food that some 30,000 
persons are said to be dependent upon it for nutriment during 
certain periods of the year. As for the vegetables moss 
commonly used, it would be difficult to find an Indian market- 
place where the egg-apple (introduced from America), the 
melon, the cucumber, the pumpkin, end the radish were noi: 
offered for sale alongside rice, plantains, and chillies. But, of 
course, tice isthe mest valuable of all the cereals to the 
generality of the inhabitants of India, 

THE CINGALESE COURT 

is situated to the west of the Central Indian Ayenue. The 
Executive Commissioner in London is Mr. Arthur N. Birch. 
The approach to Ceylon’s gem of a court is through a veritable 
Indian bazaar, at the various stalls of which brisk purchases of 
Indian tea and cigars, glowing fabrics, and glittering jewels 
and brass ornaments from Benares go on daily. In the centre 
of this bazaar is exhibited the curious and handsomely adorned 
bulloc:-cart for a lady of high rank, sketched by our Artist ; 
this gaily bedizened vehicle having been sent by his Highness 
the Thakore of Bhaunagar. Weenter Ceylon through a pic- 
turesyuc porch, mado of teak-wood, an cxact representation 
of parts of the Buddhist Templo of the Saered Tooth of Kandy. 
Facing the spectator at the western ond of the court isan image 
of the contemplative Gautama Buddha. Here, on the threshold 
of Ceylon, Mr. Rowland Ward distinguishes himself again by 
his masterly arrangement of a group of leopards, whilst at the 
far end Mr. Ward has built up a trophy of the head and fore 
part of just such another tusker elephant as gave memorable 
chase to the Prineeand party in Ceylon. What eyes will 
not glisten at the beautiful show of white and yellow 
sapphires. and of Ceylon rubies and star-stones by 
Mr. E. W. Streeter, F.R.G.S? Equally dazzling is the 
gilt Dagoba, or finely ornamented and hejewelled Budd- 
hiss shrine, exhibited by the Governor of Ceylon. Re- 
turning to the jewels, it may be stated that one of the 
eat’s-oyes oxhibited is cited as the largest in the world, and 
is valued at £3900. Not the least interesting features of 
this small Cingales: court are the water-colour paintings 
delineating the scenery and ruined cities of this lovely island. 
A rest outside under tho trees in the Champs Hlysées-like tea- 
gardens, 2 cup of fragrant Indian tex and a Trichinopoly 
cigar for refreshment, and one is ready to admire the 
colonnade of marble, inlaid with precious stones, erected 
to the south of the Indian palace courtyard. These marble 
pillars were presented by the Government of the North-West 
Provinees to the South Kensington Museum ; and were chosen 
from a number of similar columns in the fort at Agra. The 
beautiful inlaid work is similar to much of that on the famous 
Taj. It is supposed the pillars were intended to form part of 
an extension of the buildings known as the Diwan-i-Khas. 

THE INDIAN PALACE, ‘ 
facing Old London, the busy courtyard occupying the site of 
the late Pavilion of the Prince, is a monument of the 
ingenuity and good taste of Mr. C. Purdon Clarke, C.LE., 
the modest and clever Keeper of the Indian Museum, 


‘are engaged in finishing a_ pair 


Approaching the Palace from the east, we tarry awhile 
to admire in the Silk Culture Court the fine array of silks 
collected by Mr. Wardle, of Leek, comprising beautiful 
pieces of gold brocade and some of the finest silks produced by 
India. In this broiling July, who will not revel in the cocl 
vista of the handsome Durbar tent, designed by Mr. Purdon 
Clarke to give an idea of Indian decoration as applied to 
European requirements? The sober brown and yellow chintzes 
which form the roof were especially chosen by Mr. Clarke, 
who may also plume himself upon the “happy thought” 
which suggested the inexpressibly cooling centre fountain of 
the Persian type, with overflowing tank. The drawing of this 
harmonious tent is designated the vestibule of the Durbar Hall 
itself, to which we ascend by a graceful red sandstone carpeted 
staircase. The palatial Durbar Hall was entirely decorated by a 
couple of skilful native art-workmen of Bubra, in the Shulpur 
district of the Punjab (by name, Mahomed Baksh and 
Juma). They took from the midsummer of last year to April 
of the present year—ten months—in executing, and executing 
admirably, Mr. Purdon Clarke’s designs for the carving and 
general decoration of this brilliant hall, which is also pictured 
in one of the Illustrations. The chased silver throne is a gift 
from the Maharajah Dunga Singh. While a special order is 
needed to view this sanctum sanctorum, the public can 
flock, and do flock with a vengeance, to gaze at the native 
workmen busily occupied in the 


COURTYARD OF THE INDIAN PALACE. 

Many people prefer to enter this centre of attraction under the 
famed stone gateway designed by, and erected under the super- 
intendence of, Major James B. Keith, as stated in our last 
Issue, when we gave an Illustration of the Gwalior Gate, 
presented by his Highness the late Maharajah Scindia to the 
British Government. The ordinary aspect of the interior of 
this Palace Courtyard, when the Indian artists and artisars arc 
at their busiest, is mirrored in the page Engraving. It is 
advisable to pay a visit of inspection to the open workshops 
here at the very earliest hour, as dense masses of spectators 
are soon formed in frent of the twenty sheps lining three 
sides of the courtyard. Fortunate is the visitor who securcs 
as genial cicerone Dr. J. W. Tyler, F.R.O.S., C.1.E.. who excr- 
cised great care and discrimination in selecting the men, and 
who is unceasing‘ in looking after their comfort while they 
have been in London. Following Dr. Tyler as guide, we come 
first to Mahomed Hosein, a handsome young man from Delhi, 
a Mohammedan, engaged in turning copper vessels with a rather 
melancholy air. Shahban, from Benares, has his men well in 
hand in the tivo next shops (shown in the vignette of the 
north-west corer of the courtyard, and also in the figure 
Illustrations). Three are working on the “*Kincob,” or 
gold brocade loom, which ‘has furnished forth some handsome 
pieces for the Queen and the Princesses ; and two weaving the 
fine fabrics worn by native ladies. We quickly come to the 
carpet loom, on, which Petharam, from Agra, is industricusly 
engaged with four younger lads in reproducing a carpct 
of the Taj design, which found favour in the eyes of the 
distinguished Russian artist Vereschagin, when in India. 
Wyliath Hosein, a well-knev2 dyer from Agra, is at work in 
the adjoining place, not with aniline, but with Indian dyes. 
Our courteous guide whispers that Mokunda Cheepee is also 
from Agra, and is a Hindoo. Ahand printer by vocation, he 
has some very old blocks, and would be glad to get orders for 
work. No. 6 will be found Baukey, likewise very well known 
in Agra, and another masking a tapesty durree from an old 
design. No.7, the seal engraver from Delhi, Nusir Ahmed, is the 
son of the old coppersmith, Haji Meahjan ; the father doing the 
coarse work, while Nusir Ahmed applies himself to embossing 
on copper. Nusir Hosein, a Mohammedan from Delhi, is a clever 
ivory miniature painter, his two pictures of her Majesty being 
marvels of faithful reproduction. Munadall, the Lucknow 
modeller, can mould wellfrom nature. The terra-cotta figures 
made by his comrade, Jevonlall, are reserved for the Queen. 
The little people may like to know that Tulsirain and 
Heeralall, who adorn the sweetmeat shop, are Hindoos from 
Agra. In niche No. 11. is the venerable Buxshiram (said to be 
103, but possibly ten or twenty years younger in reality). He 
is from Agra, and turns the potter’s wheel with remarkable 
dexterity for a “centenarian.” ‘The two skilful stone-cutters 
from Bhurtpore (Ghasee and Joogul) work in the next 
inclosure. No. 13, Radhabulleel and Nathceram, were sent by 
the Maharajah of Bhurtpore. They are skilled architects, and 
of delicate perfcrated 
screens for the Empress Eugénie. No. 1/—Kadirbuxsh, is a 
stone - cutter sent from Bikanir by the Maharajah of 
Marvar. The neighbouring goldsmith from Agra, Hemchand, 
is an able workman ; and is making a beautiful Indian neck- 
lace for Princess Louise, who has from the first evinced the 
greatest interest in the Indian artisans. Then we come to 
Moguljar, the Delhi silversmith; next him being scated 
Hajimeahjar. An expert trinket-maker from Agra claims 
notice after this couple. Last, but by no means least, of this 
colony of busy Indian bees are Kadirbuxsh and Moulabuxsh, 
two accomplished wood-carvers of great application from the 
Bijnore district. One and all are lucky to have so vigilant and 
considerate a guardian as Dr. Tyler. 

It should be added that in the Gallery of the Royal Albert 
Hall is a collection of oil paintings, water-colour drawings, 
and photographs, executed by various artists and amateurs of 
art in India, representing the scenery, the native figures and 
costumes, and the architecture of different provinces ; we 
have copied several of the photographs in our Engravings on a 
page of this week’s paper. One represents the ‘l'emple in the 
Fort of Gwalior, an Illustration of which, by Mr. W. Simyson, 
appeared some months ago, 


VISIT OF COLONIAL AND INDIAN NATIVES TO 
THE QUEEN. 

On Thursday week, her Majesty the Queen entertained at 
Windsor Castle about eighty Indians, Cingalese, Cyprians, and 
natives of Cape Colony, British Guiana, and Hong-Kong, 
employed at the Colonial and Indian Exhibition. The men, 
women, and children, attired in picturesque costumes, the 
South American Indians carrying bows and ‘arrows, were 
conveyed, under the charge of Sir P. Cunliffe Owen, and 
several of the Royal Commissioners’ staff, by special Great 
Western train to Windsor. The guests, on alighting at the 
grand entrance in the quadrangle, were met by General Sir 
H. F. Ponsonby, Colonel Sir Henry Ewart, Major Bigge, and 
other gentlemen, and conducted to the guard-room and vestibule. 
in which luncheon was laid, separate tables having been 
provided with meat, vegetarian dishes, jellies, fruit, wines, 
and lemonade, to suit the varied tastes of the company, the 
arrangements for whose reception had been carried out by 
Sir John Cowell, the Master of the Queen’s Household. ‘The 
band of the Grenadier Guards was stationed in the quadrangle, 
and played during the repast. Her Majesty, who was accom- 
panied by Prince and Princess Henry of Battenberg, and 
attended by the ladies and gentlemen of the Court, afterwards 
received the visitors in St. George's Hall, the Indians and 
natives salaaming and doing obeisance to the ‘cvereign, 
according to the custom of their country. The party quitted 
the palace about half-past four o'clock, 
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TYPES OF INDIAN NATIVE RACES. 
In connection with the Indian Exhibition, we present some 
Tilustrations, bozrowed from a publication entitled “ The 
People of India,” showing the types of race among the hill 
tribes of the northern frontiers, and a few other varieties of 
the heterogeneous population in different provinces of India, 
which contain at least thirty distinct naticns. Others 
are represented by the life-size figures to be seen at the 


Exhib_tion :— 
A GHILZYE (AFGHAN) OF CANDAHAR. 

form one of the most numerous and powerful 
ns in Afghanistan, especially in its southern 
yortions, extending from Candahar to the Suliman mountains. 
hey are a brave, warlike race, who haye taken a prominent 
are in the history of their country, from the earlicst times to 
ea present. In the memorable retreat from Cabul on Jan. 1, 
1342, the Ghilzyes had possession of the Khond Cabul Pass, on 
the road to India, and there inflicted on the retreating force 
the slaughter of nearly the whole of its numbers, as well as of 
its helpless camp followers ; a defeat which was, however, 
ayenged by the advance of General Pollock 8 force to Cabul in 
September of the same year. The Ghilzyes, like other Afghan 
tribes and clans, belong to the Sunnee sect of Mohammedans. 
They live in communities governed by their own hereditary 
chiefs—tfree, independent, and lawless, as their progenitors have 
been for centuries. Their occupations are husbandry, and 
grazing sheep and eattle ; but all are soldiers, well armed after 
their national fashion. 

A GOORUNG (MILITARY TRIBE) OF NEPAUL. 
The Goorungs of Nepaul are nominally Hindoos. They live 
on the hills, uniformly selecting an altitude of 5000 ft. to 6000 ft., 
where they rear immense flocks of the Barwal goat. They 
exhibit, in common with most of the aboriginals of Nepaul, a 
modified form of the Mongolian type, retaining their own 
vernacular tongue. Their original seat is supposed to be 
in the valleys around the peak of Gosainthan ; and they retain, 
to a certain extent, the manners and religion of their ancestors, 
though the latter has in some degree been mixed with 
Hinduisn, mainly, it would seem, because this is the religion 
of the reigning family, whom they serve largely in the 
capacity of soldiers. From their energy of character, love of 
enterprise, freedom from the shackles of caste, unadulterated 
military habits, and perfect susceptibility to discipline, they 
are eminently fitted for a military life. The Goorungs are 
subdivided into no less than forty-two branches. 


A DOORANEE (AFGHAN) OF CABUL. 

In the beginning of the sixteenth century the Dooranee 
empire was a formidable and widely-extended power. Its 
nominal capital was Samarcand, and the minor capitals, Balkh, 
Cabul, and Candahar, were vicc-royalties. Its dominions 
reached from Transoxiana on the west to the Suliman 
mountains on the frontiers of India on the east ; and from the 
Hindoo Koosh in the north to Scinde and Beloochistan in the 
south, if not actually to the Indian Ocean. Hests of Indian 
captives—men, women, and children—have been mingled with 
the original population ; colonics of Afghans have contributed 
their quotas to the people of India ; Atghan monarchies have 
ruled over Delhi, and founded independent kingdoms, and the 
descendants of Dooranees, as Pathans, cven now form a dis- 
tinctive portion of the Mohammedan population, preserving 
the martial spirit with the yirtues and vices of their forc- 
fathers, but little changed during the lapse of centuries. The 
long curly hair and peculiar head-dress, a thickly-quilted cap, 
round which a slight muslin turban is folded, are characterist-c 
of the lower orders of Dcorances. They are Mohammedan of 
the Sunnee sect, and are strict and bigoted followers of their 
faith. i 


The Ghilzyes 
tribes or cla 


AN ABORIGINAL HINDOO (A CHEROO). 


The Cheroos of the present day call themselves Children of the 
Moon—* Chundrobuns,” and wear the Brahminical thread. 
Their origin is not ascertained ; but, according to the family 
records, they were formerly chief's of Kumaon, and conquered 
Bhojpore, in the Arrah district. expelling the Rajah of thet 
country. There they reigned for six generations, till driven. 
out by a stronger tribe; they then, some 250 years ago, 
invaded Palamow, driving from thence the Rajpoct Rajah. 
Tler2 tzey constructed two extensive forts of brick ; the first 
lilt was abandoned, in consequence of some unlucky cccur- 
rence during its constraction : this led to the building of the 
s3cond, which is a stupendous work, large enough to contain 2 
smvll town within its lofty walls. Here the last independent 
tajah attempted to hold out against a British force, but the 
fort was breached by artillery, and he then surrendered. 
There are three collateral branches now in existence; and 
Baboo Hur Buksh Rae, represented here, was the proprietor of 
an cstate of 370 villages. He was a Cheroo of the best blood. 


A LIMBOO (TRANS-HIMALAYAN) OF NEPAUL. 
The term Limboo is generally used to designate the whole 
population of the mountainous country lying between the 
Dood-Koosi and Kanki rivers in Nepaul. Their original 
country is Chung, in Tibet. 
within the Sikkim territory, as far east as the Teesta river, 
heyond which they very rarely settle. They doubtless belong 
to the great Mongolian family of the human race. This is 
clearly evidenced in their form of features, absence of beard, 
and yellow colour of the skin ; but to which of the numerous 
divisions of this family they especially belong, or of which 
they are an offshoot, remains to be decided. ‘Lheir language 
has no written character ; there is reason, however, to suppose 
that it once had a written character peculiar to itself. In 
religion, they are neither Hindoos nor Buddhists, though they 
outwardly conform, as their locality requires, to the practices 

_ of either creed. They believe in one great God, called Sham- 
mung, and worship many minor deities. ‘hey burn the dead, 
selecting the summits of mountains for that purpose, and 
afterwards collect and bury the ashes, over which they raise 
© square tomb of stone. They are a warlike race, and occa- 
sionally enlist in the British native army. 


: NATIVES OF BHOOTAN. 
The tract of country known as Bhootan presents a succession 
of the most lofty and rugged mountains on the surface of the 
globe ; it extends from the southern declivities of the great 
central ridge of the Himalaya mountains to the foot of the 
inferior heights which form a talus at their base. and consti- 
tute the natural northern boundary of the Assam Valley. It 
is impossible to estimate, with anything approaching to 
accuracy, the population of a country situate like Bhootan. 
It was, however, assumed by Pemberton, in 1833, at about 
1.452.000 souls—an estimate which is thought very liberal, 
thoagh it includes the inhabitants both of the high and low 
lands. The secular head of the Government is generally 
known as the Deb Rajah ; while the the spiritual supremacy 
is vested in another individual, known as the Dhurma Rajah, 
, who, like the principal Lama of Thibet, is supposed to be 
& perpetual incarnation of the Deity. The Deb Rajah is 
chosen from among the principal officers of the country, who 
are eligible to seats in the Council of State, and by tho 


In small numbers they exist | 
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cstablished laws (they can scarcely be dignified with the name 
of constitution) of the country, is permitted to hold his rank 
for three years only. But these regulations do not in practice 
control either the elections for or the tenure of the position of Deb 
Rajah ; and are set aside whenever any aspirant after regal 
honours possesses power to prevent their enforcement. ‘lhe 
Dhurma Rajah, like his great prototype of Lassa, is supposed to 
be Buddha himself, clothed in human form, who, by successive 
transmigrations from one corporeal frame to another, escapes 
the ordinary lot of humanity. 


THE CIVIL SERVICE. 

From the thirtieth report of the Civil Service Commissioners, 
it appears that for the year 1885 the total number of cases 
dealt with by them was 28,374. The number of candidates 
certificated for home Civil Service appointments was greater 
by 1628 than in the preceding year, and the number rejected 
on literary examination greater by 48. Between the years 
1855 and 1885 the number of persons who entered for com- 
petition was 369,347, out of which number 36,035 did not pro- 
eeed to examimation. There were ineligible in respect of age, 
3412; in respect of health, 3263; in respect of character, 
2023: who passed a preliminary test examination, 12.796; 
who failed to pass, 15,489; rejected on literary examination 
(exclusive of preliminary test examination), 29,272; unsuc- 
cessful in competitions, $8,894; passed and certificated, 
110,284; examined (not under the Orders in Council of 1855 
and 1870) for promotion in certain home services, or for 
military, naval, Indian, and colonial services, 67,929. During 
last year the results of fifty-five competitions (excluding the 
Indian, military, naval, and colonial services) were announced, 
of which thirty-five were open competitions for 1162 
situations in thirty-four departments, attended by 12,285 com- 
petitors. Only one competition was held in 1885 for clerkships 
belonging to“ Class I.” in the Civil Service. At the preliminary 
test examination 183 candidates attended; at the competitive 
examination, sixty-three. Thirteen of these sixty-three have 
received appointments. The number of departments employing 
Lower Division clerks has, since the date of the last report, bcen 
increased by two, and is now fifty-six. All of these depart- 
ments employ men clerks, but boy clerks serve at present in 
eleven departments only. ‘Three competitions were held in 
1885 for men clerkships of this grade, combined with second- 
class clerkships in the Indian Office ; the number of vacancies 
offered being 194 and seven respectively. For these vacancies 
2067 candidates were examined. Since the Lower Division 
was established 13,255 candidates have been examined for 
2061 places, making an average cf 6-43 candidates for each 
place, all of whom had, before competing, passed a preliminary 
vest examination. 


A suecessful rose show has been held at the Brighton 
Aquarium, over 2000 exhibits having been shown. 

A eonversazione of the Teachers’ Guild of Great Britain 
and Ireland was held yesterday week at the South Kensington 
Museum. There wasa numerous attendance. The programme 
included a concert in the lecture theatre by Mr. Venables’ 
Tonic Sol-Fa Choir and a selection of instrumental music 
which was performed by the string band of the Royal Artillery 
in the Italian Court. An exhibition of Miss Chreiman’s 
musical physical exercises was giyen in the lecture theatre, 
under Miss Chreiman’s direction. ; 

Our readers will not have forgotten the Sketches of 
laborious and often perilous work among the Cataracts and 
rocks of the Nile, with the hauling up of whale-boats and 
steam-lanunches, during the toilsome progress of Lord Wolseley’s 
Army up that river, from August to November, 1884. We 
wore indebted for some of those Sketches to a gallant, amiable, 
and accomplished young naval officer, Lieutenant Rudolph De 
Lisle, R.N., of H.MLS. Alexandra, serving under Captain 
Hammill with the Royal Naval Brigade. The death of Licu- 
tenant Rudolph De Lisle, who accompanied the bold march of Sir 
Herbert Stewart’s Brigade across the Desert, and was killed in 
tho battle of Abou Klea on Jan. 17, 1885, was greatly lamented by 
all his acquaintance. A biographical memoir, written by the 
Rev. H. N. Oxenham, and contained in a small volume pub- 
lished by Messrs. Chapman and Hall, will make known toa 
larger circle of society the virtucs and graces of a beautiful 
manly character, and many interesting anecdotes of his family 
life, his education, and his experiences in the naval service, as 
well in the Pacific Ocean, and on other remote stations, as with 
the Mediterranean Squadron. ‘Lhere are some illustrations, 
from his own drawings. He belonged to an English Roman 
Catholic family of high social position, being a younger sen 
of Mr. Ambrose Phillipps De Lisle, of Gracedieu and Garendon, 
Leicestershire, while his mother is a daughter of tho fourth 
Lord Clifford of Chudleigh. At the time of his death, Lieu- 
tenant Rudolph De Lisle was thirty-one years of age. 

The idea of collecting and classifying the contents of a 
periodical appearing during century and a half is an ingenious 
one; and it must be allowed that Mr.G. L.Gomme's contri- 
bution to the Gentleman's Magazine Library (London : Elliot 
Stock), treating of the archwological discoverics made during 
that period, is likely to prove of lasting use and interest to 


students, The Gentleman's Magazine, which first appeared in - 


1731, was the precursor of not only the magazines, reviews, 
and registers by which it has been followed, but also of our 
modern newspapers. Its conductors picked up information in 
every quarter, and must have been sapported, in spite of the 
cost of postage in those days, by a goodly body of private cor- 
respondents. From this volume we are able to gather how 
lively and intelligent an interost our grandfathers and great- 
grandfathers took, not only in their remote ancestors, but 
in the evidences then remaining of their existence, which 
no Socicty for the Preservation of Ancient Monuments was at 
hand to protect. Mr. Gomme shows by copious extracts how 
the search for geologic and pre-historic remains was pursued a 
hundred years, and although the hunt for submarine forests 
and “caye-fossils”” may not have been very systematic, there is 
little doubt that the discoverics made a century ago, and 
yecorded in the Gentleman's Magazine, have aided, if they did 
not actually inspire, archeologists of our own day. Of “ Lake 
dwellings” little was probably known in 17%, but even then 
the repeated discoverics of underground timber foundations 
were attracting the attention of the learned and arousing dis- 
cussions provoked by remarks by Casar in his “ Commentaries ” 
on the naval power of the ancient Britons; a question 
in which interest was revived by the digging up of the 
Viking’s ship at Sandefjord in Norway in 1880, and 
later again by similar discoveries at Taplow, and in Lin- 
colnshire only a short time since, Ancient implements, 
stone and metal, have been found at various dates from 1778, 
the carliest recorded apparently in the Gentleman's Maga- 
tine being at Brimington, in Derbyshire ; but sepulchral 
remains—the contents of ancient barrows-—were constantly 
being noted in Sussex and Dorsetshire many years earlier. It 
is not possible within our limits to give more than a brief 
and very incomplete summary of the contents of this volume ; 
“put we can speak of it ds one which shows great care and skill 
in its compilation, and as being full of useful and often curious 
information. : 


WORDSWORTH AND THE WORDSWORTH 
SOCIETY. - 

After an existence of nearly six years, the Wordsworth Sccicty 

has ended its labours, not, however, before achieving the ptr- 

poses for which it was formed. Wordsworth never was, vor 

is he ever likely to be,a popular poet ; but with those who 
have felt his power his influence is unbounded ; and there are 
now many Englishmen who, like Mr. Matthew Arnold, believe 
that, after Shakspeare and Milton, he is undoubtedly the most 
considerable poet in our language from the Elizabethan age to 
the present time. And some of his admirers or lovers will even 
agree with Lord Selborne, who last week presided over the con- 
cluding meeting of the Society, that they owe more to 
Wordsworth than to any other English writer. ‘Lhis great 
poet's superiority is not readily discovered by the superficial 
reader of poetry. Wordsworth cannot approach the incom- 
parable music of Coleridge and Shelley; he has not the 
richness of imagery to be found in Keats; and of the stormy 
force of Byron there are no indications in the author of 
“Tintern Abbey” and of “Laodamia.” He has no humour : 
occasionally he is profoundly prosaic ; and his dread of the 
poetic diction so popular in his youth led him frequently to 
an extreme in the other direction which is sometimcs 
ludicrous. ‘“ Wordsworth’s ship,” said Landor, “would sail 
better for casting many loose things overboard.” He is a poct 
with conspicuous defects ; of which, strange to say, he wes 
totally unconscious. What, then, is the secret cf his in- 
fluence? It is to be found, I think, in his sincere ard, of 
course, poctical interest in Man and in Nature, in his revercnee 
for what is good and love of what is beautiful, and in a power 
of seeing into the life of things almost without parallel in our 
literature. Wordsworth’s Muse has often a very homely 
appearance as she trudges along the country paths, but in an 
instant she is transformed, and stands before us “ with some- 
thing of an angel light.” A thought of priceless value, a 
line of the rarest beauty, rouses the intellect and touches the 
heart, making us feel that we are in the presence of an 
inspired poet, and that for the moment we are inspired also. 
The splendour may “fade into the light of commen day,” 
but the recollection of it remains, giving new energy to life, 
and a new impression of Nature. Poet-like, Mr. Arnold has 
hit the mark exactly when he writes of Wordsworth's “ healing 
power”; and this power, of which all his sincere lovers are 
conscious, is not due to his wisdom as a philosopher, but to his 
poetical genius. He was a great teacher, as Mr. Swinburne 
justly observes, because he was a great poet. 

Noble as are such poems as “ Laodamia” and “ Dicn,” 
they are not the most characteristic of his genius. It is 
among the homely scenes of human life and the humble 
objects of Nature that his peculiar power is developed :— 

Love had he found in huts where poor men lie, 
His daily teachers had been woods and rills, 
The silence that is in the starry sky, 
The sleep that is among the lonely hills, 

All the poetry of Wordsworth has an unmistakable mark of 
its own; but there are twenty or thirty poems, narrative, 
lyrical, and reflective, which may be regarded by the reader 
as test pieces; if he does not appreciate them—nay, more, if 
he cannot take them to his heart—he had better leave Words- 
worth alone. Among these, in what we may call the poet's 
great style, are “ Tintern Abbey,” the “ Ode to Duty,” and the 
“Ode on Intimations of Immortality”; in narrative style 
preference for our purpose may be given to “The Leech 
Gatherer.” to “Michael,” to “The Affliction of Margaret,” 
and to “ Lhe Old Cumberland Beggar.” Among characteristic 
poems belonging to the lyrical class, one thinks instantly of 
“The Fountain,” “We are Seven,” “The Solitary Reaper.” 
“To the Cuckoo,” “Three Years She Grew,” “I Wandercd 
Lonely,” “Stepping Westward,” and “Lucy Gray”; and no 
doubt there are many devout Wordsworthians, but I am not of 
the number, who, like Mr. Arnold, can read “ Peter Bell” with 
pleasure and edification. Even, however, in that unpleasant 
and long-winded story there are lines of peerless beauty, such 
as no other poet could have written. Then another form cf 
poetry, in which, although the poet forgets his ereed aboutr 
homely language, he is eminently Wordsworthian, is the 
Sonnet. Of this he is undoubtedly the greatest master in the 
language. Other poets have produced single sonnets equal, and 
perhaps superior ; but there is no one who has written thirty 
or forty sonnets of the supreme excellence that may be claimed 
for that number of Wordsworth’s. Of these a few of the finest 
are dedicated to Liberty; and, in spite of Shelley's sneer, this 
love of true liberty, apart from its counterfeit, license, was fe't 
by Wordsworth all his life long. There was no period of it in 
which he was not animated by the spirit that breathcs 
through the noble sonnet to Milton, and through the equally 
fine sonnet ending with the memorable words— 

J In our Halls is hung 

Armoury of the invincible Knights of old : 
We must be free or die who speak the tongue 
That Shakspeare spake ; the faith and morals hold 
Which Milton held. In everything we are sprung 
Of Earth’s first blood, have titles manifold, 
Tam not writing an essay on Wordsworth, but having been 
present, I believe, at every meeting of the Society in London, 
it is pleasant to jot down a few thoughts called forth by the 
tormination of these interesting gatherings. In the course of 
them. men like Mr. Matthew Arnold, Mr. Russell Lowell, Mr. 
Aubrey De Vere, Mr. Hutton, Mr. Ainger, the author of “John 
Inglesant,’ and other speakers well known for their love of 
literature and poetry, have had much to say about the poet 
which is preserved in the Transactions of the Society. A 
good deal of local gossip, too, has been garnered up which is 
not without interest. 

Tor one or two reasons the final meeting, held last week 
in the Jerusalem Chamber, was, perhaps, the most attractive 
of the series. One gentleman, indeed, read an abstract 


* discourse, which seemed to have little to do with the poet, and 


was rather trying to one’s patience. But Lord Selborne’s 


- frank confession of the debt he owed to Wordsworth, and the 
* way in which he defended him from the aksurd charge of 


Pantheism, was as impressive in delivery as it was significant 
in matter. Pleasant, very pleasant, also were the tco brief 
words of Mr. Aubrey De Vere, who follows his father’s 
jndgment in placing Wordsworth second in the rank of 
English poets ; and Mr. Ainger’s bright and suggcstive paper 


- on the poets to whom Wordsworth wes indebted, showcd how 


possible it would be for him to write a charming cssay on the 
subject. Some of his points were admirable, and, in playgcers 
language, brought down the house (which, unfortunately, 
consisted of no more than thirty-five or forty persons); but 
Mr. Ainger did not allude to the debt, repaid ten times over, 
which Wordsworth owed to Henry Vaughan, nor to the 
influence of Cowper, Burns, and Crabbe, and probably also 
of Blake—poets who wrote direct from Nature, instead of 
adopting the poetical diction then in vogue. That English 
poetry gained wider scope and nobler aims wholly through 
the influence of Wordsworth, certainly cannot be said; but. 
as the greatest poet of the century, his power in these respec.s 
has been most largely felt, J. De 
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IN DARKNESS OR SILENCE? 

Discussions often arise as to which calamity is the worse to 
bear—blindness or deafness. The question is sometimes made 
personal, and you are asked which you would give up if you 
were obliged to choose between seeing and hearing. The loss 
of either is so terrible to contemplate, that much difference of 
opinion is provoked, and the argumens generally becomes a 
drawn battle. Unless the subject, however, is brought under 
consideration accidentally, people blessed with all their senses 
do not take great interest in it, and it is soon dismissed. At 
the present moment, as there is a Royal Commission sitting to 
investigate the condition, welfare, &c., of the blind, deaf, and 
dumb, it may be fair to suppose the public attention will be 
more roused than usual, and that the familiar gossip will take 
the form of that pertinent question with which we start. Let us 
weigh it a little. At the first blush there seems no doubt that 
blindness is far more disastrous, in every respect, than deafness, 
The sufferer is rendered so infinitely more helpless that a very 
little consideration is sufficient to show where the choice 
would lie. A deaf man, except in certain occupations, is not 
incapacitated from earning his living. For the most part, he 
retains hisindependence. He can go hither and thither without 
hindranee. He can read, write, draw, paint—in a word, follow 
most vocations requiring eyesight. Whereas, according to 
the popular idea, the very reverse is the case with the blind 
man. His dependence on others is thought to be deplorable. 
Somebody must read and write for him, and lead him about, Xe. ; 
whilst the callings by which he can hope to earn even a small 
income are so limited that he is indeed fortunate if he is not 
entirely dependent on others for his daily bread. 

When broadly stated thus, one is surprised that any dis- 
cussion on the relative value of eyes and ears should occur— 
seeing is so much more important a sense than hearing. The 
fact is undeniable; at the same time, there exist com- 
pensatory powers, which have only to be properly developed 
and turned to account, immensely to modify these common 
impressions on the subject. Again, when we remember 
the effects of the two infirmities on the sufferer’s 
inmost selves, we find further cause for question. As 
an almost invariable rule, the blind are cheerful, light- 
hearted, even gay. They laugh and talk with a brightness 
and intelligence that will at once admit them to every average 
society as completely asif they could see ; the very contrary is 
the case with the deaf. They are generally moody, silent, slow 
of apprehension, and often apparently ill-tempered and dull— 
if not stupid. They cannot take part in ordinary conyersation, 
and their glance and whole bearing convey the idea that they are 
suspicious of everybody and everything. Nor is this unnatural ; 
their deprivation obviously must produce such characteristics ; 
and therefore, as far as the individual himself is concerned, it is 
infinitely worse, more distressing and depressing, to livein silence 
than in darkness. The query therefore remains as doubtful 
and as pertinent as ever, anda conclusive answer to it as remote. 
Natural temperament and the circumstances of life would affect 
the decision to some extent if we were really obliged to 
choose, but in the abstract they have no material influence. 
Although, happily, we are none of us peremptorily called on 
to make such selection, unhappily many are compelled to bear 
one or the other, and sometimes both afflictions. Then, truly, 
it would seem that human ill could no farther go. To be both 
blind and deaf, and possibly dumb also, embodies a terror 
beyond conception. Yet there are not wanting instances where 
misfortune even to this extent occurs. Until quite lately, too, 
in England, comparatively few attempts have been made to 
mitigate such dire suffering, at least as far as blindness is con- 
cernad—that is to say, no attempts based upon anything like 
a comprehensive, wis2, or scientific system. Of course, indi- 
vidual efforts in this direction have been manifold; and we 
know that from time immemorial asylums have existed where 
the afflicted are taken good care of. But, confining ourselves 
to the immediate question of darkness as against silence, it is 
only within the last fifteen years that successful modes have 
been followed for training the unfortunates up to a condition 
which will compensate for the lost sense, and place them on a 
fair footing with the rest of mankind. One of the results, 
however, of the improved understanding of the capabilities of 
the afflicted has been to leave the question of which is the 
worse, blindness or deafness, as far off solution as before. 

A visit to the Royal Normal College and Academy of 
Music for the Blind at Norwood, for example, will show what 
a sound and thorough education—physical as well as mental— 
will do to make up for the loss of sight. It will prove beyond 
dispute that the pupils may be trained to fight the battle of 
life with a reasonable chance of passing through it victoriously, 
and not much in rear of the deaf. No one witnessing their 
independence and movements, the dexterity, skill, and ease 
with which touch, hearing, taste, and smell are exercised, and 
compelled to do duty for sight, and, above alt, the general 
cheerfulness pervading the establishment, can say for certain 
whether he would not just as soon be blind as deaf. “ Train 
me,” he would say, “in this manner, enable me to feel as and 
to do what these youngsters are feeling and doing, and I am 
not at all sure, as far as personal sensations go, that I would 
not just as lief be born without eyes as without ears, if the 
dread alternative were put before me.” ‘ But what about the 
future when my education was finished. and I had to earn a 
living?” the visitor might continue. * Well, then, of course, if 
deaf instead of blind I should have the best of it.” To some extent 
he might be right. Nevertheless, he would be reminded, that 
if he left the college a thoroughly educated and competent 
musician (as is quite possible), he would be better off than his 
deaf brother, and on equal terms with many a seeing one. 
His attention would be called to the fact that in music he 
could find a field where his infirmity need not materially lessen 
his income. In default of music, he would see other paths of 
remuneration open to him, because whataver he was taught, he 
would be taught thoroughly. Further, he ought to have it 
impressed on him that when he left the school a watchful 
eye would be kept on him by its officials, they helping him to their 
utmost to find work, putting him in a position to start in, and 
go on with it. This most essential point has been fatally 
overlooked in this country, for there is no denying that the 
blind throughout their lives need enormous help in order that 
they may help themselves. In France and Germany, Saxony 
especially, this fact has for a long time been realised and 
acted on, and the Normal College follows the foreign example. 
It is to be hoped, therefore, that the Royal Commission will 
give due weight to the matter, and that, whatever other 
good may come from their deliberations, one of the results 
will be that if the State take the welfare of the blind in 
hand, it will attend to the future of the pupils on the German 
plan, and so prevent the knowledge they have acquired in the 
schools being wasted. If this be done we shall no longer see 


the same number- of -adult- blind. paupers that-we-do-now— -- 


cumbering the community. There will no longer be but one 
step from the school-room to mendicity in the streets, orto 
public-house fiddling, which hitherto hav® seemed, with rare 
exceptions, to be nearly all to which popular instruction to the 
blind in music has led, owing chiefly to the want of thorough 
training, and to the little regard paid tothe future of sightless 
dependents on philanthropy. W. W.F, 


NEW BOOKS. 


We are afraid that the Life of Sir Henry Rachurn, RA. 
(W. H. Allen and Co.), by his great grandson, Mr. W. Raeburn 
Andrew, will add little to our stock of knowledge respecting 
the most eminent Scotch portrait-painter. The sketch, for it 
scarcely exceeds the limits of a magazine article, conveys the 
idea that the career of the “ Reynolds of the North” was one 
of almost unbroken success. His father, who is described as 
a “manufacturer,” had a mill at Stockbridge, on the water of 
Leith, and here Henry, his second son, was born, in 1756. His 
parents dying whilst he was yet a child, their place was taken 
by the elder son, who sent his young brother to Heriot’s 
Hospital for his education, and subsequently apprenticed him 
to a jeweller, for whom he painted miniatures in water colours 
with so great skill that he speedily attracted attention, 
one of his earliest works being a portrait of Dr. Charles 
Darwin. His employer, who appreciated his protégé’s 
talent, introduced him to David Martin, then occupying 
in the Scotch capital a position similar to that held by 
Hudson in London. Both teachers grew jealous of their 
respective pupils—by whom they were destined to be wholly 
overshadowed. Raeburn’s emancipation from the stiffness of 
his master was even more rapid than Reynolds’, and his 
earliest works brought him popularity. Amongst his first 
sitters was Ann Countess Leslie, the widow of a French 
Count, but the daughter of a Scotch Laird, Peter Edgar, of 
Bridgelands ; and a few months (or weeks) later she became 
his wife, bringing with her every quality a man could desire, 
and in addition a handsome fortune. Raeburn’s career 
thenceforward was one of happiness and prosperity. He came 
to London, and was cordially welcomed by Reynolds, and by 
his advice visited Rome, where he spent two years, studying 
apparently for the most part under the direction of Battoni— 
best known to travellers by his “ Reading Magdalen,” in the 
Dresden Gallery. It is unnecessary to follow Raeburn’s success- 
ful career step by step. He did more to establish a national school 
of painting than any of his predecessors or contemporaries, 
and he found his reward in the appreciation in which he was 
held by his fellow-citizens. We cannot but regret that his 
biographer has not been able to give us more details of his 
method of working. of his relations with his sitters, and of his 
life in Edinburgh at a time when it well deserved the title of 
the “ Athens of the North.” We demur, too, to Mr. Andrew’s 
conclusion that Raeburn’s best work was done in the closing 
years of his life. The portrait of Dr. Spens, which, when 
exhibited at Burlington House some years sinee, first revived 
an interest in Raeburn’s work, was painted ten or twelve 
years before his death, and in this, as in other works dating 
from the same period, we find Raeburn’s talent pre-eminently 
displayed. The appendix to Mr. Andrew’s volume comprises 
a catalogue of the works of Sir Henry Raeburn exhibited at 
Edinburgh in 1876 ; but unfortunately it is not supplemented 
by a list of the works which were wanting on that occasion. 

There are some watering-places which most of us would 
rather not visit, if we can help it; but for those to whom 
avoidance of one of the most important, but least desirable, is 
impossible, such a handbook as Mr. Merrylees’ Carlsbad and 
its Environs (Sampson Low, Marston, and Co.) is of some 
value. Passing by the chapters on the past history of Carlsbad 
and the means of getting to it, we come to the author's 
copious and varied information upon the hotels, lodgings, 
and shops of the place, and are then introduced at some 
length to the mode of treatment and to the cost which 
it entails. Luckily, in seven cases out of ten for which 
Carlsbad is prescribed, the patient has only himself to 
thank for his enforced journey—and on such the some- 
what high “cure-tax,’ and the concomitant expenses of the 
place do not perhaps press very heavily. It is, however, as 
well to know that the Burgomaster can, on appeal, reduce 
some of the charges which are levied for municipal or other 
purposes, though obviously that functionary has no control 
over hotel bills, and the charges for lodgings, &c. Upon all 
such matters Mr. Merrylees is most explicit, and no one who 
consults his guide-book need have any reason to complain of 
being surprised by the cost of living in this fashionable but 
remote watering-place of Bohemia. The régime to which 
patients are subjected is more severe than at most baths, 
but this is partially compensated for by the compara- 
tively fashionable hours observed—few drinkers, for instance, 
appearing at the Sprudel or at the Miihlbrunn earlier than 
6.30.a.m., as compared with the 5 a.m. drinkers to be met with 
at some baths. A light breakfast succeeds about 8 a.m., and 
this, composed of coffee and Vienna rolls, is usually taken in 
the open air ; after which the bath (sometimes the peat bath) 
js taken. Dinner—strictly controlled by medical directions— 
follows at about one o'clock, and, although wine is not 
forbidden, it is only permitted in such quantities and of such 
description as the doctor allows. The evening meal, very 
different from the ordinary German ‘“ Abendessen,” consists of 
tea, with milk and eggs, taken about 6 p.m.; and before ten 
o'clock everyone is supposed to be in bed—except when some 
féte or other entertainment is going on, as is not unfrequently 
the case. To all who desire to learn by anticipation life at 
Carlsbad we can recommend Me. Merrylees’ guide as a necessary 
introduction. ; 

There is no history so important, and none probably so 
difficult to write, as that of the Israelites. In The Jews in 
Ancient, Medieval, and Modern Times, by James K. Hosmer 
(Fisher Unwin), the author confesses that his task is “beset 
with certain special embarassments.” The human and the 
divine run side by side in the history which above all others 
is accounted sacred, and the author who puts the wonderful 
narrative in a modern form must express his strongest 
convictions regarding it, or write in a style which will 
be colourless if not misleading. Professor Hosmer does 
not attempt to answer the great questions that arise out 
of Jewish history, and the most prominent page of it is 
treated with the utmost brevity. There is obviously no sense 
of proportion on the part of the writer, though a con- 
siderable avoidance of difficulty, when he compresses the 
whole of the New Testament story within five pages, 
while devoting twenty pages to Sir Moses Montefiore, and 
seventeen to Heine. The chapters on Hebrew statesmen, on 
the Money Kings, and on the Mendelssohn family will be 
found yery interesting ; and many of the remarks scattered 
through the volume are fitted to arrest attention. It is esti- 
mated thsi the Jewish population of the world at the present 
time is 6,300,000, and of these about 2,500,000 are inhabitants 
of Russia ; while England, the only country, we believe, in 
Europe where they are treated with absolute freedom, contains 
the smallest number. The energy and success of the once 
down-trodden race is. remarkable; and Mr. Hosmer observes 
that the Jew is now everywhere climbing into places of power, 


so-that-it seems -possible -he may attain in- the future “an-- 


ascendancy as remarkable as his past abjectness.” We may 
add that the volume belongs to the series called “The Story of 
the Nations.”- .- --- partes oan : 


Messrs. Charles Scribner and Sons, of New York, announce 
their intention of beginning the publication of a new monthly 
magazine, to be called Scribner's Magazine, 


SUMMER THOUGHTS. 

It may seem an indication of weakness that a man’s thoughts 
should be influenced by the season of the year; but there is no 
doubt they are. In the glow of summer the mind is, as it 
were, unstrung, and is exercised discursively. A steady. con- 
tinuous train of thought seems impossible. Severity of mental 
discipline is out of harmony with splendour of sunshine, with 
the beauty that woos us on all sides—on mountain summits 
and heath-covered hills, in the deep recesses of the forest, in 
gardens sweet with fragrance and rich in colour, in streams 
that toss their foam over the rocks, in rivers that carry 
with them historic memories. Amidst such scenes it is 
enough to dream and to enjoy ; we feel inclined to live in a 
Castle of Indolence. We do not cease to think, for absolute 
mental inactivity is impossible ; but we prefer imagination to 
logic, renounce controversy, and “ hang up philcsophy.” 

The soberest and most matter-of-fact London citizen who 
studies his ledger with affectionate eagerness for ten months 
out of the twelve, will take life as easily as he can in August 
and September. Professors, physicians, barristers, clergymen— 
nay, even archbishops, are disposed for the nonce to give 
more attention to the body than to the mind. Nature 
cries out for rest, and, as far as possible, we respond 
to the cry. Nature says, “Do little”; and that is 
what we are doing. It is a pity, perhaps, that the uni- 
yersal holiday season should be delayed until late in the 
year. Something we gain, no doubt, in settledness and warmth 
of weather, but we lose much in beauty ; and when Southey 
said of the Lake District that its most exquisite charms were 
not revealed to autumn tourists, he might have added that his 
words would apply with equal truth to Wales and to Scotland. 
But, since Fashion settles the season for relaxation, it is of no 
use saying that that very despotic personage might have 
chosen better ; and, to tell the truth, if the spring and early 
summer months of the year can boast more of. fitful beauty, 
the later months yield more comfort. Add to this, that we 
escape from hot streets and offices during the most oppressive 
time of the year. 

What we wantatthis leisure time is to gain a stock of health ; 
and health, which to some of the human family never comes 
at all, is as fitful asa girl of seventeen. Of course, we are all 
familiar with certain laws based on observation and ex- 
perience ; but then every man has his idiosyncrasy, which is 
often as troublesome and intractable as hay fever. Absolute 
rest in pure air is what one person needs; a bout of vigorous 
exercise on horse or foot gives new life to another; a 
third, oppressed with the monotony of daily toil, requires 
a Bee change, or the mental refreshment gained by foreign 
travel. 

The question arises, a thousand times repeated, whether on 
the whole aman gains more from going abroad than from 
home travel? ‘There are a score of reasons why, as old Fuller 
said, he should see his own country before going over the 
threshold. For one reason, it is his own country ; then it is 
surpassingly beautiful, as those only know who have wandered 
over it at leisure; then it is full of associations which should 
have a fascination for every Englishman ; and it is not irrele- 
vant to add that if the traveller has money to spend it is better 
to benefit his own countrymen than foreigners. The choice 
within the United Kingdoms is, indeed, ample. Scenery of 
every kind, from the half mountainous, half pastoral 
charms of Devonshire, with its noble seacoast to boot; 
the restful beauty of the country that was the home 
of Shakspeare; the endless attractions of Wales and* 
of the lake district; of Derbyshire and Yorkshire; the 
Norfolk Broads, which afford sport as well as relaxation ; 
Scotland, from the borderland to the Orkney and Shet- 
land islands, the country of which Burns and Scott are 
the rightful kings; and Ireland, whose name, in spite 
of other memories. is for eyer famous for its wild 
mountains of. Connemara, for its lovely lakes of Killarney, 
for its fair scenery of county Wicklow—here are surely 
attractions enough for the most exacting traveller. One 
admission, however, must be made. If a man wishes to escape 
from sad memories, or if he finds his case described in Burtcn’s 
« Anatomy of Melancholy,” the novelty of foreign travel and 
foreign ways is likely to prove more beneficial than a journey 
in his own country. It is by no means certain, however, that 
it will; for novelty, when the mind is overwrought, does not 
always compensate for the want of familiar comforts. . The 
wearisome, noisy dinner at a table d’héte is in itself a sericus 
drawback to the traveller who is craving for rest and quiet. 

Change for mind as well as body is what we seek at this 
holiday season, but it is not always easy to find. We know 
who sits behind the horseman; and that intrusive ccm- 
panion, do what we may and go where we will, cannct 
easily be shaken off. But it is impossible to enjoy Nature, 
impossible to gain the fresh sense of freedom and joy ‘0 
necessary to health, with Care nudging at one’s elbow. 
This is the fellow we cannot away with; his impeitinence 
is intolerable, his presence never opportune; he is awake by 
night as well as by day, and grudges one every moment ct 
repose. And the misfortune is, he cannot be laid hold Dia At 
Care would but come in bodily form, with a coat upon his 
back, so that we might seize him by the collar and kick him 
down-stairs, what a relief it would be! But the skulking 
knave has not the face to show himself; he is as mean as a 
dynamite conspirator, and as dangerous. In winter he seems 
in a measure to suit the season, but in summer, when the sun 
is shining and the sky blue, which sometimes happens even in 
England, he is simply detestable. 

Suppose, my friend, you go this autumn for a tour on the 
Continent, alone, let us say, and, therefore, gloriously in- 
dcpendent, what a sense of freedom comes over you in the 
presence of a Swiss mountain or on the shorcs of an Ttalian 
lake! Will you climb the one? Will you sail on the other! 
By all means; but be sure the old companion will climb or 
sail with you, reminding you of the chances you have missed 
in life, of the debts you owe, of the duties you have neglected, 
of the friends you have lost. Care says,“ You are enjoying 
yourself now, but you will have to work all the harder 
afterwards”; or, “ What right, Mr. Jones, have you 
to be rambling in Italy, when you cannot afford even 
to send your wife and children to Margate?” or he whispers, 
“Tf you had married the girl you loved, instead of marrying 
for money, what a much nobler and happier life you would 
have led”; or hints, in that irritating tone of his, that if you 
had done this, and hadn't done that; if, in short, you had 
acted wisely, instead of like a fool, you might have heen, let 
us say, Lord Chancellor, or physician to the Queen, or, if such 
a position is to be coveted in these stormy days of party, a 
leading politician. 

“Man never is, but always to be blest,” says the poet ; and 


the saying.is.atruism. Yet, if there is a-time-in the year 


when some of us approach, at least, if we do not reach that 
happy state of blessedness, it is when, with a clear conscience 
and free from pecuniary anxieties, we are able to take our 
summer holiday. Let Care come with us, we will take our 
pleasure in spite of him, Let him come; but we will show 
him who is the, master, and who, if he cannot be dislodged 
altogether, shall be treated as a slave, 
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AT HOME MY HOUSEHOLD G0 


THE STOMACH AND ITS TRIALS. 


A GENERAL OFFICER, writing from Ascot, on Jan. 2, 1886. 

says :—“Blessings on your FRUIT SALT! I trust it is not 
profane to say so, but in common parlance, I swear by it. There 
| stands the cherished bottle on the chimneypiece of my sanctum, my 
little idol at home, my household god, abroad my vade mecum. Think 
not this is the rhapsody of a hypochondriac; no, it is only the out- 
pouring of a grateful heart. The. fact is, l am, in common, I dare say, 
with numerous old fellows of my age (67), now and then troubled 
with a troublesome liver; no sooner, however, do I use your cheery 
remedy than. exit pain, ‘Richard is himself again.’ So highly do I 


sediment that will always remain at the bottom of the glass; I give, 
therefore, the following advice to those wise persons who have learnt 
to appreciate its inestimable benefits :— 


When ENO’S SALT betimes you take, 
No waste of this Elixir make, 

But drain the dregs, and lick the cup 
Of this, the perfect Pick-me-up.” 


HOw TO AVOID THE INJURIOUS EFFECTS OF STIMULANTS.—The 

present system of living—partaking of too rich focds, as pastry, saccharine ond fatty 
substances, alcoholic drinks, and an insufficient amount of exercise—frequently deranges the 
liver. I would advise all bilious people—unless they are careful to keep the liver acting 
freely—to exercise great care in the use of alcoholic drinks; avoid sugar, and always dilute 
largely with water. Experience shows that porter, mild ales, port wine, dark sherries, sweot 


PREPARED ONLY AT ENO’S FRUIT SALT WORKS, 


yalue your composition that when taking it I grudge even the little | 


SOAP matchless for the 
complexion.” 
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and brandy, are all very apt to disagree ; while light white wines, and gin 
water, will be found tke least objectionable. ENO'S 
FRUIT SALT is peculiarly adapted for any constitutional weakness of the liver ; it possesses 
the power of reparation when digestion has been disturbed or lost, and places the invalid on the 
right track to health. A world of woes is avoided by all who use ENO’S FRUIT SALT; there- 
fore no family should be without it. 

NO’S FRUIT SALT.—* After suffering for nearly two years and a half from severe 
headache and disordered stomach, and after trying almost everything, and spending much 
| money without finding any benefit, I was recommended by a friend to try your Fruit Salt, and 
| before I had finished one bottle I found it doing me a great deal of good; and now I am 


restored to my usual health ; and others I know that have tried it have not enjoyed such goed 
health for years.—Yours most truly, Robert HUMPHREYS, Post Office, Barrasford.” 


HE SECRET OF SUCCESS.—‘ A new invention is brought before the public, and 


er 


champagne, liqueurs, 
or whisky largely diluted with soda 


commands success. 


‘A score of abominable imitations are immediately introduced by the 


unscrupulous, who, in copying the original closely 
exactly as to infringe upon legal rights, exercise 
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enough to deceive the public, and yet not so 
an ingenuity that, employed in an original 


channel, could not fail to secure reputation and profit.” —ADAMS. 


UTION.—Leval Rights are pgotected in every civilised country. 
ame Court of Sydney (N.S.W.) an appeal from a decree of Sir W. 


Read the following :— 
Manning 
a fraudulent imitation of Eno’s 


perpetually rest: 


raining the defendant (Hogg) from selling 


exhaustive trial of two 


Truit Salt, and giving heavy dam: 
days’ duration, been unanimously 
Examine each Bottle, and see 


ages to the plaintiff, has, after a most 
dismissed with costs.”—Sydney Morning Herald, Nov. 26. 


that the Capsule is marked “ENO’S FRUIT SALT.” 


Without it you have been imposed on by a worthless imitation. 


fold by all Chemists. 


HATCHAM, LONDON, S.E., BY J. C. ENO’S PATENT. 
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LLIMAN'S ROYAL 


WATCH AND CLOCK MAKERS, 
41 and 12, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 


THE BEST KEYLESS WATCHES. 


Hielily-finished Horizontal Watch, in plain corn half- 
hunting cases (as drawing), with gold or enamel 
dial 

Ditto, ditto, 


VICTORIA CHAINS FOR LADIES, 


18-ct. gold, our own make. Open Curb Pattern, 15 in. long. 


“ EMBROCATION. 
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BAYLISS, JONES, & BAYLISS, 


WOLVERHAMPTON. 
London Office and Show-Rooms—139 and 141, CANNON-ST., E.C. 


£10 0.0 


in SILVER cascs 310 0 


TPPHE Contents of 

this Pamphlet are as 
follows ; — Symptoms of 
Dyspepsia and Indivestion, 
With Special Advice as to 


UJ CR 
6 Diet 1 Regimen; , 
LUYSPEPTICS, zp Conarmed or ‘Chronte mies 


FOR SPRAINS, CURBS, AND SPLINTS, WHEN FORMING, 
FOR OVER-REACHES, CHAPPED HEELS, WIND GALLS. 
FOR RHEUMATISM IN HORSES. 

FOR SORE THROATS AND INFLUENZA. 

FOR BROKEN KNEES, BRUISES, CAPPED HOCKS, 


of Dyspepsia and = Indi- 
gestion; Diseases Sympa- 
thetic; acute and sudden 


attacks of Indigestion; DERS, SORE BACKS. : 
Notes for Dys ics: FOR SORE SHOULDERS, SORE Bi S 
Se to yspeptics ; ; 9s, 6d., and 3s, 6d. 


Air and Ven- 

tiation; Particulars of 
numerous Dyspeptic cases, showing result of special 
treatment. It also contains a reprint of Dr, Edjunds’ 
poeta Recipe for making Oatmeal Porridge, Sent for one 
ea eas RICHARDS, Publisher, 46, Holborn Viaduct, 


Beverages, 


Sizes at £3, £3 10s, £4, £4 10s., £5, £5 10s., £6, £6 10s., £7, £8, £9, £10 10s. | 


Thistrated Pampblet wit Prices of Watebes Chains, Seals. Jewelery, and Clocks, of all the newest Pattern , forwarded gratis 
and post-free. on sppleation. 


Universal 
“4 Tho Cheapest, Quickest, wost Certain Remedy, 
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DURBAR HALL OF THE INDIAN PALACE. 


